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PREFACE 


The English writer H. G. Wells considered Asoka to be 
one of the Six Greatest Men of history, and yet Humanity 
outside of Asia did not know anything about him a little 
over 100 years ago. Even in Asia he had become a 
. legendary figure. But the. glory of his personA% was 
specially recognised in Buddhist-pountiicsl jn.ttii, Sanskrit 
literature of Mahayana Buddhism as rendered’ into 
Ti b etan and Cb inese, and'' ih ’ the ' Pal i' literature of 
Hinayana Buddhism, Asoka has bis* place well-established 
as a great king and patroB.4»l^^Buddhism^ .. . 

But the real Asoka, the human Asoka, was lost to 
history. He had left behind him quite a number of 
inscriptions which set forth his ideals and bis efforts to 
bring about a rule of Dharma or Righteousness in his 
empire, and to spread this Dkama among his neighbours 
. all round him. These inscriptions were wholly lost s^ht 
of in India. The script and the language in which they 
were written became forgotten in India, and unfortunately 
no memory of it was preserved in literature. 

In India, and outside India too, we are eternally 
grateful to the curiosity of Europe about the doings of 
man everywhere—to the great Humanity of Europe—in 
bringing us back the historical Asoka by discovering, 
reading, translating and disseminating the inscriptions 
which form the most precious relic of this great man. 
f It was in 1838, just 118 yean ago, that James Prinsep, 
the English Scholar, was enabled to read the script of 
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Asoka's inscriptions, the Brahmi, first with the help of 
bi-lingual coins of the Indo-Greck rulers of North West 
India giving their names in both Greek and Brahmi 
characters. Bit by bit the masses of inscriptions which 
were left by Asoka came to be discovered, edited and 
translated, and this process has continued right down to 
our time—even a short while ago discoveries of fragments 
of Asoka’s inscriptions were made in different parts of 
India. 

These inscriptions are of paramount importance in 
the study of ancient Indian History and its life, thought 
and culture. They have made the great emperor of India 
live in flesh and blood, as it were, in our midst once 
again. The discovery of these inscriptions and their 
study have only r€*affirmed his glory, and the esteem in 
which he has been held by the Buddhist world for so 
many centuries, although under a veil of legend and 
tradition. 

Scholars after Prinsep busied themselves with the 
interpretation of Asoka*s inscriptions, and they came from 
all the civilised countries, from Europe, from America 
and from India. The great English Indologist and the 
Father of Indian Archaeology, Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
studied the Asoka inscriptions, and after him came Emil 
Sen art, the eminent French Indologist, who brought out 
in 1885, in two magnificient volumes, a complete edition 
of the inscriptions of Asoka with the original text, printed 
both in a special fount of Brahmi type which he had 
prepared and in a Roman transcription, and French 
translation and full commentary, historical and linguistic. 
After that, editions of the Asoka inscriptions and 
commentaries on them have come out in a steady flow: 
and the present work is the most recent one in this 
line. 
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With the study of the inscriptions of A8oka> the 
greatness of Asoka the man has come out and Asoka 
has once again evoked unstinted praise from all who have 
had occasion to come in touch through these inscriptions 
with this great leader of men, who sought to bring peace 
and happiness to man through moral regeneration. In 
1890 the distinguished Indian Administrator and Historian, 
Novelist and Thought-Leader, Romesh Chundcr Duti, 
wrote about Asoka as follows (in his “History of Civilisa¬ 
tion in Ancient India”, Vol. Ill) : 

“No greater Prince had ever reigned in India since 
the Aryans first colonised this country, and no succeeding 
Monarch equalled his glory, if we only except Vikramaditya 
of the 6th century and the great Akbar of the 16th century. 
But the claims of Asoka to greatness rested not on the 
extent of his empire and of bis prowess but on the liberal 
and catholic spirit which inspired his interna! administra¬ 
tion, foreign policy, and the fervent love of truth, and 
the desire to spread the truth, which has made his name 
a household word from Siberia to Ceylon. No Monarch 
of India, not even Vikramaditya or Akbar, has such a 
world-wide reputation, and none has exerted such influence 
on the history of the world by his zeal for righteousness 
and virtue”. 

In 1920 H.G. Wells declared Asoka to be one of the 
six greatest men of history (the others being Buddha, 
Socrates, Aristotle, Roger Bacon and Abraham Lincoln), 
and he wrote about Asoka (in his “Outline of History”) 
in the following terms: 

“Asoka (264-227 B.C.) was one of the greatest 
monarchs of history whose dominions extended from 
Afghanistan to what is now the province of Madras. He 
is the only military monarch on record who abandoned 
warfare after victory. He had invaded Kalinga (225 B. C.), 
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a country along the cast coast of Madras, perhaps with 
some intention of completing the conquest of the tip of 
the Indian Peninsula. The expedition was successful, but 
he was disgusted by what he saw of the cruelties and 
horrors of war. He declared, in certain inscriptions that 
still exist, that he would no longer seek conquest by war, 
but by religion, and the rest of his life was devoted to the 
spreading of Buddhism throughout the world. 

“He seems to have ruled his vast empire in peace 
and with great ability. He was no mere religious fanatic. 
But in the year of his one and only war he joined the 
Buddhist community as a layman, and some years later 
he became a full member of the Order, and devoted himself 
to the attainment of Nirvana by the Eightfold Path. How 
entirely compatible that way of living then was with the 
most useful and beneficent activities, his life shows. Right 
Aspiration, Right Effort and Right Livelihood distinguished 
his career. He organised a great digging of wells in India, 
and the planting of trees for shade. He appointed officers 
for the supervision of charitable works. He founded 
hospitals and public gardens. He had gardens made for 
the growing of medicinal herbs. Had he had an Aristotle 
to inspire him, he would no doubt have endowed scientific 
research upon a great scale. He created a Ministry for 
the care of the aborigines and subject races. He made 
provision for the education of women. He made—he was 
the first Monarch to make—an attempt to educate his 
people into a common view of the ends and way of life. 
He made vast benefactions to the Buddhist teaching 
Orders, and tried to stimulate them to a better study of 
their own literature. All over the land he set up long 
inscriptions rehearsing the teaching of Gautama, and it is 
the simple and human teaching and not the preposterous 
accretions. Thirty-five of his inscriptions survive to this 
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day. Moreover, he sent missionaries, to spread the noble 
and reasonable teachings of his Master throughout the world> 
to Kashmir, to Ceylon, to the Seleucids and the Ptolemies, 

"For eight and twenty years Asoka worked sanely for 
the real needs of men. Amidst the tens of thousands of 
names of monarchs that crowd the columns of history, their 
majesties and graciousnesses and serenities and royal 
highnesses and the like, the name of Asoka shines, and 
shines almost alone, like a star. From the Volga to Japan 
his name is still honoured. China, Tibet and even India, 
though it has left his doctrine, preserve the tradition 
of his greatness. More living men cherish his memory 
today than have ever heard the names of Constantine or 
Charlemagne”. 

The above statement from a just and a balanced 
historian of the human race gives in brief an outline of 
what Asoka did and what be stood for. The man Asoka 
speaks out from his inscriptions, and these inscriptions have 
a perennial human interest, apart from their special 
interest for the history of the Indian man. They narrate, 
in plain and simple and unadorned language, which at 
the same time breathes a deep sincerity and earnestness, 
some of the desires, aspirations and strivings of a great 
ruler of men. They are in the spoken Middle Indo-Aryan 
dialects of ancient India, which were based on old Indo- 
Aryan or Sanskrit. They form by themselves quite a 
handbook of moral and spiritual striving which in its 
entirely can be looked upon as a great book, not only for 
India but also for the whole of Humanity. It is a book 
of the type of Marcus Aurelius’s “Meditations”. Though 
not in their mystic content and outlook, but yet in their 
sincerity and spiritual siriving, the inscriptions can be 
compared even with the earlier Upanishads and the 
Tao-Tch-King of Lao-tsze. 
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The inscriptions of Asoka are unique in their way 
as epigraphs left by a great emperor. They have a 
tremendous documentary value, as giving a contemporary 
expression to the ideas which were moving men and 
women in a vast countr)' for an entire epoch. The 
inscriptions of Asoka would evoke a comparison with 
those of the Achacmenian Emperors of Ancient Persia, 
the Orkhon inscription (dating from the 8th century A.D.) 
of the Turki Ruler Kul-Tegin and his brother, the 
inscriptions of the Burmese King Kyan-cac-Sah (or 
Kyanzittha) of the 11th century, and that of the Thai King 
Rama Gamheng of the 13th century. 

Asoka faithfully followed the great prescription of 
his Master, viz, Buddha himself, that people should be 
approached in the matter of spiritual truths in their own 
languages. His message to his people, in a similar spirit, 
was also couched in the various local dialects of North 
India. There are in the main four dialects of Middle 
Indo-Aryan or Prakrit which Asoka has used in his 
inscriptions: one of the North-West, one of the South-West, 
one of the Himalayan regions, and one of the Gangetic 
Plains. This last one is primarily that of the Eastern 
parts of bis Empire—it is based on the Old Prachya or 
Eastern Speech from which both the later Magadhi and 
Ardha-Magadhi Prakrits evolved ; and it is rather curious 
to find that he does not use the dialect of the Midland 
proper, viz. Western Uttar Pradesh and Eastern Pan jab, 
which later became Sauraseni Prakrit. Possibly in his 
time this Prachya or Eastern Prakrit was also well 
understood in the Madhya-desa or the Midland country, 
the home of Sauraseni. 

It is a thousand pities that Asoka or rather the 
officials in the Secretariat in his Capital Pataliputra or 
Patna in Bihar did not think of using any of the non-Aryan 
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languages of India. There were probably two reasons 
for this. Possibly in the Capital at Pataliputra there was 
no one in the State Offices who was familiar with a non- 
Aryan speech; and besides, with the exception of the 
Dravidian speeches of the South, probably there was no 
literary life in the non-Aryan speeches. 

A scrupulons faithfulness in reproducing some details 
of the Aryan dialects of his time, however, gives to Asoka’s 
inscriptions as we have them a most unique linguistic value. 
As it has been stated, the specimens in these inscriptions 
in their various dialectal forms furnish us with a sort of 
“Linguistic Survey” of North India for the 3rd century 
B.C. Specialists have always been occupied with Asoka’s 
inscriptions and their language as studies of primary 
importance in Indo-Aryan Philology. 

The alphabet which Asoka has used in the bulk of his 
inscriptions (excepting in those of the North-West), viz. 
the Brahmi alphabet, is the ultimate source of all the 
different native scripts of India, and also of some countries 
outside India like Ceylon and Tibet, Ancient Central Asia 
and Burma, Cambodia and Siam, and of the various 
areas in Indonesia including the Philippines. The other 
kind of writing, the Kharoshthi, is palpably of foreign 
origin, being a modification of the Ardent Syrian writing 
as it was current in the Persian Empire, and this Kharoshthi, 
although it was in vigorous use in the language of North- 
Western India for a good many centuries and was taken 
by Indian Colonists into Central Asia (what is now 
Chinese-Turkistan), has now become extinct. Asoka’s 
Brahmi is in all likelihood derived from the latest phase 
of the ancient pre-Aryan script of India which we find 
in Mohen-jo-Daro and other sites in Western and North- 
Western India. Both these scripts have a beautiful 
statuesque quality, with a simple and stately dignity even— 
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which we find in the phonetic scripts in Western Asia and 
Eastern Europe of that period, e.g. the Old Himyaritic 
and the Old Phoenician in its various forms, the Old 
Greek and the Early Latin- 

But the language and style of the Asoka inscriptions 
is still a little halting and not yet fully developed, as 
is also the orthography which is not always very sure 
of itself. But the simplicity of Asoka’s prose recalls the 
prose of the Upanishads and of portions of the 
Mahabharata. There are certain Old Persian influences 
in the style, including a number of Old Persian words. 
But in spite of its being occasionally a little hesitating 
in its flow, Asoka’s language has a remarkable suteliness 
which quite pleases us, and this reflects the character of 
the author himself. For certainly Asoka himself was 
responsible for the first draft, either dictated by the 
Monarch himself or written out by himself, since the 
contents of the edicts are so very intimately personal 
that it could not have been otherwise. The style is the 
man, and here the style of the inscriptions also reveals 
the maQ Asoka. 

I need not deal with other aspects of the edicts. 
The Editor, Dr. A. C. Sen> bas treated them in the 
present volume from various points of view. The 
inscriptions did not make very easy reading at first; 
and in spite of over 100 years of close application to 
it by first-rate scholars of Europe and India, there are 
still a few places where the interpretation is not yet 
satisfactory. New interpretations are of coarse waited for 
to make the sense crystal clear, which must happen 
ultimately. But one need not go into details of these. 
The value of the inscriptions for the average man 
is in their sum total, and the sense of this is quite 
clear. 
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This sum total is, of course, in Asoka’s ideal of 
Dkama or Righteousness in Life. The salient character 
of his Dfuima has been expressed by Asoka in more 
places than one, and Dr. Sen has also sought to summarise 
the nature of Asoka*s Dhama. One thing may be noted— 
and it was, as far as I remember, the late Dr. Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi who first drew our attention to it. Asoka 
followed the doctrine of Buddha. But what actually the 
deepest conviction of Buddha about the Unseen Reality 
that is behind life was, we do not know. His A'wanj, 
which is the ultimate goal to be achieved by man, does 
not appear to have been a negative state of annihilation— 
it was a state which was positive and which was full 
of bliss (Mbbanam parmam sukkam). This Xiricjia could 
be attained after the human personality had achieved a 
blissful state of existence which has been expressed as 
Brekma^vikhTa or “Moving about in Brahman," For 
which can be looked upon as an expression 
from the Vedanta of the earlier Upamshads, one must 
cultivate Karunh or Universal Charity, Maitn or Active 
Good-doing for All, Mudiil (or Mxduta) i.c. Gentleness as 
well as Spirit of Happiness, and Upiksa or Ignoring any 
Ill-will or Ill-deeds against oneself. Buddha was looked 
upon as an agnostic, and even as one who did not 
believe in any Supreme Spirit or Being,—as one who 
believed only in the Void and Emptiness [iunyata). This 
is the view of the Hinayana Buddhism. 

But Mahayana, which is generally looked upon as 
a later development of Buddhism, certainly goes quite 
contrary to these ideas. Mahayana, in many respects, 
is like the Vedanta of the Upanishads, and the Mahayana 
Buddhism is also suffused with the spirit of Bhakti or 
Faith in a Personal Deity. Mahayana Buddhism also 
lays a very great stress on the saving power of the 
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Bodhisattvas, persons who are attaining to the position 
of a Supreme Buddha with the highest knowledge {Bodki)i 
but who have taken upon themselves the burden of 
leading all living creatures to salvation by placing before 
the people the example of their own lives. In his Rock 
Edict No. 10, A^oka seems to be guided by the same 
Bodhisattva ideal of the Mahayana. 

From the Asoka inscriptions, one thing becomes clear, 
that his Buddhism is based not on the Pali Buddhism 
of the Hinayana, nor again on the Sanskrit Buddhism 
of the Mahayana. Sylvain Levi and Heinrich Lueders 
have shown that the oldest texts of Buddhism were in 
a dialect which flourished before the formation of the 
Pali and the Sanskrit canons of the Hinayana and the 
Mahayana respectively, and this dialect was an eastern 
dialect (Pali really belongs to the Midland) which was 
very much like that of the Eastern inscriptions of Asoka. 
This eastern dialect appears to have been the actual 
speech of Buddha himself, and when Asoka has quoted 
from and referred in one of his Edicts to the Buddhist 
texts as he knew them, he has quoted them in this eastern 
dialect. For the evaluation of primitive Buddhism, the 
importance of the Asoka inscriptions can also be gauged 
from the fact that an earlier basis for the Buddhist 
canon than (he Hinayana Pali or the Mahayana Sanskrit 
(or Central Asian Prakrit) can be postulated from these 
inscriptions. 

There have been published some very good editions 
of the inscriptions of Asoka in different languages. Long 
ago, among the Indian languages Bengali was the flrst 
to get the inscriptions of Asoka (in some of the dialectal 
versions though not in their entirety) together with a 
Bengali translation and notes, from the pen of the late 
Gharu Chandra Basu, whose edition of the Pali Dhammapada 
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with Sanskrit equivalents and Bengali translation was 
an epoch-making book in Bengali for the popularisation 
of Pali studies. There were other Indian editions, c.g. 
by Pandit Janardan Bhatta in Hindi and of the late 
Pandit Ram Avatar Sarma. The Calcutta University 
edition of the text was followed by a much fuller edition, 
highly valuable linguistically, from the late Dr. A. C. 
VVoolncr, when he was Vice-Chancellor of the Panjab 
University. The convenient edition, as published by 
the Theosophical Society, Madras, from the Adyar 
Library in 1951, under the inspiration of the late 
Shri C. Jinarajadasa, giving Asoka’s text with Sanskrit 
equivalents and English translation and notes, is also 
very handy, Sometime before his death Prof. Jules Bloch 
of Paris brought out an exceedingly useful edition, with 
the Romanised Text (with certain emendations seeking 
to give the actual pronunciation in some cases) on one 
page and a French translation on the page opposite. 

Dr. A, C. Sen brought out some time ago, an edition 
in Bengali with the text in Bengali characters and a 
Bengali translation and commentary. And now we have 
the present edition from his pen which offers to English 
readers the text with a Sanskrit version below**^both 
printed in a beautiful thick fount of Roman type which 
pleases the eye and makes reading easy—and English 
translation opposite, of this great document. 

There arc of course the Standard Works of the earlier 
scholars, giving the corpus of the inscriptions, like those of 
Sir Alexander Cunningham, Emil Senart, and finally of 
E. Hultzsch in his Magnum Opus in the Corpus 
Iftscriptionum Indicarum published in 1925 by the Government 
of India. 

Dr. A. C. Sen's book is published when India and 
all the Buddhist countries of the world as well as scholars 
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interested in Indian thought and culture all over the 
world are celebrating the 2500th anniversary of the 
passing away {Maha-pannirv^a) of Buddha. One of his 
sincercst disciples, who was enabled to spread the teachings 
of his Master far and wide among the sons of men, was 
Asoka. There is thus some fitness in this work being 
published on this auspicious occasion. 

I trust this will be of great help in spreading the 
message of Buddha> and of Asoka, which is also the 
message of India, with its appeal for all thoughtful and 
r^ht-thinking men, men who have nothing but love for 
their fellow human beings, and who aim to attain to the 
Ultimate Reality through love and charity. 


Calcutta 

24.5.1956 

(Buddha-Purnima). 


Sunili Kumar Ghattegi 
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INTRCDUCTIOK 


[. Ths Ihscm^tions of AbKA 

Abka's bacripdona are wuaUy called Edicts but they are really 
not 10 in the strict sense of the term which signifies the commands of a 
legal overlord, breach whereof entails penalties. Abka’s inscriptions, 
properly speaking, are proclamations, sermons and exhortations. 

\Tbe principal source of what authentic history knows of Abka, 
is his inscriptions.] Buddhist or Puranic legends about him are not fuHy 
reliable. But engraved on stone, these Inscriptions could not be added 
to, subuacted from or altered through the ages in the way oral 
tradition and manuscripts usually are. There are again, sutements 
made in these Inscriptions which are of such a perional character as 
could hardly have been put into the mouth of his sovereign by any 
minister or secretary of state. In fact these records were composed 
under Abka’s own dUectlon and much of their phraseology was bis 
own, taken down by official scribes, to which were added some further 
formalities before despatching them to be engraved at different places. 

Except in the cast and in the extreme south, one or other of these 
Inscriptions has been found in many parts of India. It is not unlikely 
that some Inscriptions rem^n yet undiscovered, as did until recent 
^ times those of Yerragu^L (discovered in 1929), Palkigun^u and Gavima* 
(discovered in 1991), and of Rajula-Man^gjri and Gujarra (dis¬ 
covered in 1954). It is also certain that some further Abkan inscriptions 
now entirely lost, did once exist, #. g. the Rijagrha PiUar Inscription 
seen by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang in the 7th century. Asoka 
erected not only the inscribed pillars still surviving, but also many 
more at places assodated with the life of Buddha, such as those seen 
by the Chinese pilgrims in Rajagrha, Sravasti etc, of which no trace 
now remains. Inscribed pillars were very probably srt up by him in 
all the principal cities of his empire as well, such as Paialiputra, XJjjayiru* 
Tak^iiIa etc, although none of them has survived. 

Abka’s inscriptions were' meant primarily as instructions and 
exhortaUons to his officials and successors. Before we take up the study 
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oftlic Irucriptions, we may summarise very briefly the result of researches 
up-to-date fay scholars on some imporuni matters relating thereto. 

2. Classification o? ths Inscriptions 

According to their contents, extent and the surface whereon they 
are engraved, the Inscriptions may be thus classified : 

A. On Rocks or StofU Slais — 

Minor Rock Edict (MRE) i 
Fourteen Rock Edicts (RE); 

Two Separate lUiinga Rock Edicts (SKRE); 

Bairat Buddhist Texts Edict (BBTE)—usually called the Bhabru 

Edict. 

B. Ort Pillars — 

LumbinS Pillar Insaipcion (LPI); 

Nigalisagar Pillar Inscription (NPI) ; 

Schism Pillar Edict (SPE); 

Allahabad Pillar Qpcen’s Gifts Edict (APQPE>-u»^ally called the 

Qpeen’s Edict j 

Seven Pillar Edicts (P£). 

C. On Cao4<valls-^ 

Two (or Three) Barabar Cave Inscriptions (BCI). 

In the following pages, the Inscriptions have been dealt with in 
the order of their chronology, sometimes conjectural of course. 


3. FiND-PlACSS OF THE INSCRIPTIONS 

Many Inscriptions belonging to the same class have been found 
in more than one place, with some variations in the readings of the 
text. The find-places of the various inscriptions are as follows ; 

Allahabad (-KauUmbi ?)—PE, SPE, Gujarra—MRE 


APCiGE. 


Bairat—MRE, BBTE. 

Barabar—BCI 
Brahmagiri— MRE 
Delhi (-Meerut)—PE 
Delhi (-Topri)—PE 
Dhaull—RE, SKRE 
Gaviraath—MRE 
Girnar—RE 


Jalinga-Ramesvar—MRE 
Jauga^a—RE, SKRE 
Kllsi—RE 

Kauiambi-^ee Allahabad 
Lau^ya-Araraj—PE 
Lau^ya-Nandangarb—PE 
Lumbini—LPI 
Mansebra—RE 
MaskI—MRE 


PIND-PLACES OF THE INSCRIPTIONS 



Map 1—Find-places of Aioka’s Inscriptions. 

Gujarra and lUjuIa-Mn^agiri, both having MRB, arc not shown 
this Map ; sec inlro. to the Raptor on MRE for these two places. 
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Meeruc—SM Delhi 
Nigiluagar—NPI 
Palkigun^u—M R£ 
Rajula-Mandagiri—MRE 
RImpurva—PE 
Rupnich—MRE 
SahairaiT}—MRE 


Sinchi—SPB 
Simith->>SPE 
Sb4hbizgarhi-^E 
Siddapura—MRE 
Sopara—RE 
Topra—5M Delhi 
Yerrlgudi—RE, MRE. 


In the following pages, details regarding the find-places of different 
Inscriptions have been given in the iniro. to chapters dealing with 
the various classes of the inscriptions. 


4. The Script or tk£ iNscsjpnoNS 

Except the R£s at Mansehra and Shahbazgarhi which are 
written in Kharosthi script, all the other Inscriptions are written in 
Old Brahmi script. 

Some are of the view that Rharos^T hvolved out of the Aramaic 
script used in general official work—as distinct from and much 
simpler chan the Cuneifonn used in the Behistun Inscriptions and 
similar other public records^by the scribes of king Darius of Persia. 
This is not impossible as dose contacts existed between Persia and 
North-West India in those days—regions west of the Indus having 
frequently been included in the Achaemenian empire since Cbe days of 
Gyrus the Great (6th cent. B.C). Indian commentators derived the term 
Kharosthi from Sansk. khara + osfha or *asa-lip’due perhaps to the ciarved 
character of the script, which is fanciful. The word is Co be derived 
from a Semitic word found in Hebrew as *‘writing*. The 

honour of deciphering the Kharos^l script belongs to Prinsep, 
Lassen, Norris and Cunoingham. Before the discovery of the 
Shihbazgarhi and Mansehra Inscriptions however, a number of 
Kharosthi letters had already been read from bilingual coins of the 
2ndo-Greefc and Indo-Scythian kings. Kharosffii is written Irom 
right to left and in It long vowels are replaced by short vowels. 

As the mainland of India was not so much used to stone- 
sculpturing or ston&«]graving in Asoka’s time, it is possible that 
the incising of some of A^ka's inscriptions was done by North-West¬ 
erners who were more familiar with Kharosffil than with Brahmi 
(cf. the Kharos^ masons’ marks of Bharhut). This might explain 
why the engraver of MRE at Brahmaglrl, Siddapura and Jatlnga- 
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Rame^ar add«d his own name at the end of the inscriptions and 
wrote the last word in these inscriptions in Kharonhi> as a mark 
of bis having been to a new place. That all these three Mysore 
inscriptions were engraved by the same man, also indicates perhaps 
Chat workmen for the purpose were scarce in that region. 

The origin of the Brahml script is uncertain. Soim think that 
it too originated from ancient Semitic scripts, while others hold that 
it originated from the script found on the ‘seals’ of the prehistoric Indus 
Valley civilisation although the Intermediate stages of this evolution 
are not yet available. The Old Brihmi script is the mother of 
most of the scripts now current in India. It was written from lefi to 
right whereas there are good reasons to think that the Indus Valley 
script (not yet deciphered) was written from right to left. It is to be 
noted in connection with the term ‘Indus Valley* riviJisaCion that as 
the present state of our knowledge based on further discoveries shows, 
this civilisation extended much further north, east and south beyond 
the valley of the Indus and that it had also traits other than Chose 
predominant at Harappi or Mohenjo'daro. 


>aaiawi 

HAiM-Ad aCjlx ftwm d.±Vfj: 

Ho/Ald" 


Asoka*8 inscription on the Lumbim Pillar marking the place uf 
Buddba*8 birth. 
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The lacier porCion of the Yerragudi version of MRE was at first 
supposed to have been written in the boustropbedon style, in which 
successive lines begin alternately from left and right. This style of 
writing was prevalent in ancient Greece and there are indications to 
suggest that it was probably practised in the writii^ of the Indus 
Valley too. It is doubtful however, if bousCrophedon was really 
adopted at Yerragudi; what seemed at first to be boustropbedon 
was, in fact, due to the carelessness, errors and inexperience of the 
illiterate engraver. 

Except for a few at KalsI, Sahasram and Maski, the other Inscrip* 
tions are written without any marks to separate words and 
clauses. Modern scholars have introduced puoctuation, paragraphing 
etc in reading the Inscriptions, although they arc not always 
agreed on this maitcr, leading consequently to divcrg:eQce in 
interpretation. 

The decipherment (in 1887) of the Brahml script was due to the 
labours and Ingenuity of Prinsep whose efforts succeeded partly 
through the following fortunate guess. While studying facsimiles 
of numerous small inscriptions (which are of course post-Asokan) on 
the railings of SInchl, Prinsep was struck at their all terminating 
with the same two Utters, The extreme brevity and insulated positions 
of these small inscriptions showed Prinsep that they could not be 
parts of a continuous text and he surmised that they must be obituary 
notices or more probably the offerings and presents cf votaries, as he 
had seen to be the custom in the Buddhist temples of Ava in Burma 
where banners, flagsiaffs, images and small eciQias are crowded 
round the central shrine, each bearing the name of the donor. 
Prinsep also noticed the frequent occurrence before the final word, 
of a letter already set down incontestably as corresponding to 9 > sa 
which he had only a day or two earlier learnt from the decipherment 
of Sauris^a coins to be one sign of the genitive case singular 
(•Sk. -sya ; Pali *wtf). «(Of so and so) the gift' must then be the form 
of each brief sentence, thought Prinsep, and the vowel sign S and 
the anusvdra led to the speedy recognition of the word rfenaw, ‘gift* 
which taught him the very two letters, 4 and n, most different from 
forms known till then, which had foiled him most in his former 
attempts. Wth his intimate knowledge of and long acquaintance 
with all varieties of ancient Indian alphabets, he could now name 
most of the remaining letters in those small Sanchi insaiptions at 
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A section of Ak^kn*s Rock Edicts at Girnar. 


The letters> the mode of adding vowei signs to or of joining 
consonants etc are not uniform in ail the diflerenc regional versioaa 
of Asoka’s inscriptions, although the forms intended are not difBcult 
to recognise. The Inscriptions again are mostly damaged, defaced 
or worn out and it required enormous labours on the part of 
scholars to reconstruct the readings by comparison of the diflerent 
versions. 
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Further, the engravers made mnumerabie errors in cutting the 
lettera, signs, words etc—a fact noted by A»ka himself jn 
RE 14—as are common with copyists of manuscripts as well. Repcti- 
tioas as well as omissions too are not infrequent on the part of Asoka’s 
engravers. The texts of the Inscriptions adopted in the following 
pages are in their emended form, and engravers* errors have been noted 
only in a very few cases. In the PEs which were issued towards 
the end of Asoka’s reign, engravers’ errcrs are far less in evidence, 
due probably to more care having been taken for their prevention as 
a result of the experience of the esa-Hcr Inscriptions. The text adopted 
in the following pages of those Inscriptions of which more than one 
version is available, is the version that is less damaged than the 
others, and in such texts too, some damaged portions have to be 
supplied from other versions. Some versions of some of the Inscrip* 
tions, it will be noticed, have some ‘postscript* matter which is 
absent from other versions of the same Inscription. These‘postscripts’ 
were not really meant for engraving, for they were merely instruc¬ 
tions to the local auchortcies regarding (he engraving or publicising 
of the edicts. Some local authorities however, did not discioguish 
between the edict proper and the ‘postscript’, and engraved in full 
all that they received from the imperial secretariat. 

5. The Lakguage of ncs IsscwriCKS 

The language of the Aiokan inscriptions is Prakrit. But as it 
is not quite the same as any of the other literary forms known cf 
Prakrit, it has been called Asokan Prakrit or Prakrit of the Aloka 
Inscriptions. It has affinities with Magadhl Frakrii. The language 
of the Girnar version of the R£s is close to Pali. 

It would appear from a comparison of the language of difTercnt 
regional versions of the Inscriptions that the originals thereof were 
composed in the ‘official’ Prakrit used in the imperial secretariat at 
Pa^putra, which were sent to various Provincial capitals where 
the bcal secretariats translated the original documents word by word, 
as far as possible, into the local ‘official’ Prakrits. It would further 
appear that owing to the dominant political position of Magadha 
since the days of Aioka’s grandfather Candragupta Maurya, diffierent 
forms of the M^adhr Prakrit in official use at the centre of the empire 
served as the official language of the various Provincial capitals as well, 
with local variations in spellu^, grammar and vocabulary. There 
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are indications that the ‘ongiinals’ sent out by Asoka were not always 
accurately understood by regional translators, which led occasionally 
to variations in the local renderings. The ‘'fault of the lipikara'* 
mentioned in RE 14 may have reference not only to the engravers 
but to the translators as welL The different regional versions are 
replete with variants. Most of these variants relate to spelling, 
or grammar and morphology, of which no notice has been 
taken in the following pages unless some special philological 
interest is involved. All variants of imporiant significance other 
than grammatical have been noted. Variants that recur often, have 
been noted in the places of their Erst occurrence only. 

The word lipi, ‘what has been written, an inscription, a rescript*, 
has been used six times in the'Brahml R£s. Indian gTSimmariaDS 
derive this word from ‘to smear’, perhaps suggested by the usual 

mode of writing viz. spreadii^ black pigment mixed with water over 
palm or birch leaf after it had been written upon by means of a pointed 
rod of steel which cut into the leaf. But the Kharoschi versions use 
instead of li/t, the word dipi which occurs also in the Acbaemenian 
inscriptions. Again, the partidples likhita, l4khiia, likhipita appear at 
Shahbazgarhi as nipista, nijusita, niptsapita and these latter are derived 
from the Old Persian nipts^ ‘to write’, which too occurs in the 
Acbaemenian inscriptions. These would show Persian influence on the 
language of North-West India. 

Asoka’s inscriptions reveal several other features that may perhaps 
be attributed to Persian influence. It is somewhat surprising that 
although writing was known in the Indus Valley civilisation, no written 
material belonging to the long period that intervened between that 
civilisation and Asoka has been recovered so far. The written material 
obtained from the Indus Valley again, consists only of small ‘seals’, 
probably used in commercial transactions; no large composition of a 
literary, monumental or public character has yet been found in 
writing on stone, metal or teitacotta in the wide region now known 
to have been covered by the Indus Valley cavilisatiom We know further 
from MRE, RE 6 and PB 7 that in addition to his inscriptions, Asoka 
was in the habit of issuing oral proclamations on Dharma, which were 
announced with the accompaniment of boat of drums etc as is common 
in India today. It is very probable that his earliest Dharma 
pronouncements were oral proclamations like MRE and not stone 
inscriptions, and for the latter he had no example in India to follow 
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whereas a number of such stone records had been set up between the 
6th and the 4th centuries B.C. by Darius and his successors in Persia, 
who had far more andent examples of this kind of records in 
Mesopotamia and Asia Minor to inspire them. It is likely therefore, 
that in starting the innovation of inscripdons on stone, Asoka was 
influenced by the example of West Asia, most particularly of PersU, 
with which the contacts of Magadha had been intensifled since the days 
of Candragupta Maurya. 

The familiar preamble of many of the Aiokan records : ‘‘The 
Beloved of the gods, Kang Priyadarsin spoke thus”, may possibly have 
been adopted from the Achaememan formula : “Says Darius (Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes), the Kii^.” Scholars have traced other features too in 
Asoka’s inscriptions to Achacmenian influence. It is to be noticed 
however, that while Asoka was aware that the Achaemeniaa inscriptions 
had been meant for glorifying the kings’territorial conquests and for 
purposes of thdr self-aggrandizement etc, he adopted the same mode of 
making public pronouncements for the purpose of Dharma conquest 
and for publicising his Dharma activities. 

6. Nakss of Asoka 

The full name and title of Asoka found in bis inscriptions is TThc 
Beloved of the gods, King Priyadarsin’, sometimes shortened into The 
Beloved of the gods’ or into‘King Priyadariin’. The Gujarra version 
of MRE mentions him as The Beloved of the gods, Priyadariin, Kii^ 
A»ka’, while the Maski version of the same calls him The Beloved of 
the gods, Asoka’. In BBTE be is styled as ‘the Magadhan’. The 
n^atarahiim (12th cent.) gives ‘^ntivasiida,’ ‘one whose lethargy has 
been controlled* as one of his names, probably due to his untiring 
exertions in the service of Dhanna and public welfare. Buddhists have 
also called him ‘Dharmaraja*, ‘the King of Dhanna'. 

DethnZmprija, ‘Beloved of the gods’, is not a perscual name but 
a royal title equivalent to *10$ Majesty’. In some of the 
inscriptions, raja has been used as a variant of this term. It is not known 
if Aioka first used the title S>et^namp-ijra or if fit was already in use 
before him. The same title is prefixed'to the name of Asoka's grandson 
Dasaratha too in has inscriptions in the Nagarjunl hill cave near 
Gaya, as also to the name of the Ceylonese king TUsa, a contemporary 
of Aioka, in the Dipawimsa, a work probably not older than the 5th 
century A-D. The manners of the aristocracy are affected in course of 
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time by the bourgeoUie and we find ia the Jaina Ardba-MagadhI 
canonical texts that ‘beloved of the gods’ is used as a ccmmoQ mode 

of address by people of all .. It is interestii^: to note that 

while Darius was styled in his inscriptions by many a high- 
sounding title, Abka contented himself with this modest title only 
as the sole mark of his royalty. It is also worthy of notice that 
Asoka calls himself only and not mahiraja or any of its other 
amplifications. 

The grammarian PatanjaU (c. 150 B.C.) says that the term 
ditSrumffrija, in the form of a compound, is used as an honorific, 
in which sense it is used twice by the poet Bina of the 7th 
century A.D. in the HarsMorito, but Patanjali (on Panini II. 
4.56) seems to be aware of the Ironical sense too in which 
this term was used. Kaiylyana who lived in Aioka’s times 
(c. *250-200 B.C.)» points out in commenting on a rule of Panini 
that the term was used in an abusive sense. BCaiyata (c. 12th cent. 
A.D.), a commentator on PatanjaJi’s Mahiihaiyo, was aware of this 
secondary sense of the term whUc Hemacandra’s lexicon (12th century 
A.D.) and the Siddhontakoumidt (c. 17th century A.D.) explicitly say 
that dev&nir^rijfa means *a fool’. 

It is no wonder that a term of respect would come to be used 
ironically in disparagement as tvell. But apart from this, there 
might have been other special reasons why dei>5nempnya came to 
acquire the meaning of ‘a fool’. For many of his activities, one can 
imagine, Aioka certainly became unpcpular with many secUons of 
his subjects. The prohibition of animal sacrifice (RE 1) was a senous 
blow to the powerful forces of Vedic Brahmanism and the order 
against festive gatherings (ib.) must have given rise to widespread 

dissatisfaction. Abjuration of warfare (RE 13 ; SKRE 2) must ha« 
been resented by ambitious military classes and politicians. Asoka s 
spedal devotion and Urge charities to the Buddhists who were till 
then a comparatively little known sect, must have caused coosiderable 
joalousy among other sects, speaaUy the Brahmans. The appointment 
of ministers and other offimals for the propagation of Dhacma (REs 3, 
5), A«)ka’s Dharma tours, public mstruclions, questions and answem 
on Dharma etc (RE 8) must have caused merriment to many. His 
excessive real in the discharge of his public duties (RE 6) and his 
vigilant supervision of the public administration (SKRE 1 ; PEs 1. 4) 
probably irritated the offidaldom. His frequent Dharma proclamations 
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(orally, e-g. MRE) perhaps amused the man m the street. His 
serious earnestness and lofty moral ideal must have caused embarrass¬ 
ment aod dismay to many. It can be surmised therefore, that many 
popular jokes circulated about him and many nicknames were given 
to him. It can also be imagined that in the opinion of many of his 
contemporaries, Asoka was a mad man, 

And there was yet more. Aioka started doing many other things 
which, however laudable, had not been seen in India before viz. sending 
physicians, medicines and Dharma missionaries to foreign countries; 
building large stupas and monasteries for the little known Buddhists; 
hewing cavc-dwcllings out of rocks for the use of the naked Ajivikas 
whom probably few liked ; erecting great stone pillars surmounted by 
magnificent figures of animals, fashioned possibly by bands of foreiga 
craftsmen, etc. But what probably appeared to many as the strangest 
of Asoka’s doings was that all over the land, long writings inscribed 
on rocks and pillars began to appear on his orders, which purported to 
teach and enforce the practice of moral virtues. The oral proclama¬ 
tions and stone-writings, people found, also recounted with evident 
sacisfaaion and pride the strange doings of their author, for which 
he had the further foolhardiness (as it probably appeared to many) of 
ciaimiog not merely Indlawidc but worldwide success. Asoka’s 
munificent charities to the poor and to religious sects, and such 
expensive undertakings as the medical missions etc, also probably 
caused a serious drain on the treasury, which his subordinates viewed 
with anxiety as aflecting their own financial security. That is how 
probably many minds worked, and when they found all these stone- 
inscribed sermons commencing with and frequently repeating the 
title of their author, dspinimprijfC, it perhaps needed but little effort 
on their part to project into the term a meaning pleasing to them¬ 
selves. 

It is to be noted that the title Deoanan^ya has been omitted 
in the BCis and in BBTE, probably because they were addressed to 
members of religious Orders, consistent with the custom of Indian kings 
of discarding the insignia of royalty when appreaching holy personages. 
In SPE, although it related to church matters, the title was not 
omitted because the document was in fact a command addressed not 
to the church but to state o ffi c i als. 

Of the two names Aioka (Aiokavardhana in full in the Purai^) 
and Priyadariin, the former was probably a personal name, in line 
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with th« name Vltaioka (or V^ataioka) given to a brother of A»>ka 
in Buddhist tradition, unless of course the brother or his name was 
fictitious. The paucity of use of the name Asoka compared with 
the great frequency of Priyadarsin indicates perhaps that the latter 
was the formal (coronation ?) name, as Amitra^gbata (or ^khada, 
^slayer or devourer of enemies’^ was probably of Bindusira as Strabo 
and Athenaeus call him. Priyadarsin means ‘one who is of pleasant 
looks^ or as some say, ‘one who looks pleasantly (on others)'. Asoka's 
name appears in the Ceylonese lApatamfi both as Piyadassi and 
Piyadassana, the latter apparently being nothing but a synonym 
of the former. The drama Muirkraksasa prefixes ‘Piadamsana’ to the 
name of Asoka’s grandfather Gandiagupta. The interval between 
Gandragupta Maurya and the Muir^^sasa havu^ been nearly a 
millennium, it is not unlikely that Asoka's name was confused in public 
memory with that of his grandfather who was so well-known 
to the general public through legends and tales about his 
extirpation of the Nanda dynasty of Kfagadha. But if ‘Priyadartin' 
did really have any association with Gandragupta as well, it may 
probably be sunrused that it was some kind of a hereditary name, that 
is to say Gandragupta was Priyadarsin I and Asoka was Priyadarsin 
n, it being common for Indian kings to adopt thdr grandfather s 
name. 

The name ‘Magadhaa' was probably in imitation of the Pali 
scriptures which refer to the two Magadhan royal contemporaries of 
Buddha as AejS Magadhc Ssniyo Bimbiscr^ and Magadho Ajatcjaitti. 
It is significant perhaps that this appellation of Asc^a is used only in 
an edict which was addressed to the Buddhist church. A Bharhut 
inscription too has Rajl ?AS«iiaji (Prasenajit) K^sah. 

Public celebrations, festivities, release cf prisoners etc were 
customary on the anniversary of a king’s birth or coronation, conquest 
of new territory etc. Prom the manner of the mention of the two 
stars Tisya (now more commonly called Pusya) and Punarvasu 
in the SKREs and PE 5, there is no doubt that these two stars were 
• sacred to Asoka. Kau^ya forbids the branding, castration etc of 
animals on the king’s birthday, anniversary of conquest of new 
territory etc. As PE 5 forbids these actions on the days of Tisya 
and Punarvasu, it has been surmised that one of these was Asoka’s 
birth star and the other his coronation star, as the question of his 
celebrating anniversaries of conquests docs not arise at aU, for he had 
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forsworn all conquec for ovct. Again, from the mention of Tisya 
only and not of Punarvasu as well, in the SRREs as the occasion for 
the public hearing of those two edicts, it has been surmised that the 
omission of iPunarvasu was due to its being Asoka’s coronation star, an 
occasion of which he did not desire to remind the ^lingas who had 
undergone such terrible sufferings due to his kingship having been 
forced on them, just ns R£ 13 was not engraved in the Kalihga series, 
probably because it referred to the fierce Kallhga war. If the 
supposition that Punarvasu was Asoka’s coronation star be correct, 
it may perhaps be inferred that Tisya was his birth star. 

7. Asoka's Family and Rblativbs 

Mention is found in the Inscriptions, of these members of Asoka’s 
family and of hU relatives: 

Aryapvtra —MRE, Mysore versions—A prince, probably a brother, 
cousin or unde of the reigning monarch. 

Bha^nis and Bhralxs —RE 5—Sisters and brothers. The matter of 
Asoka’s brothers has led to some interesting questions relating to the 
four years’ delay that 1$ said to have taken place in his formal corona* 
tion, and relating to hb fratricidal wars as alleged in Buddhist legend. 
It is to be noted that in his Inscriptions, Asoka refers not explicitly 
to his brothers but only to their female apartments. Some have inferred 
that the mention of his brothers* families presupposes that the brothers 
were alive at the time or in other words, the legends regarding the 
slaughter of his brothers by Asoka are fictions created by the Buddhists 
to glorify Asoka’s subsequent religrous-mindedness. Others have 
argued that the existence of the brothers* families does not necessarily 
mean that the brothers too were aUve. Mahayanic legends mention 
two brothers of Asoka, Susima and Vitasoka (or Vlgatasoka) by 
name. It is narrated that during the reign of Blndusara, a rebellion 
broke out in Taksasila where Susima was the viceroy, and Bindusara 
sent Asoka to quell the rebellion, but before Asoka entered Taksasila, 
the citizens met him at the city-gate and told him “We are neither 
against the Prince (-viceroy) nor against King BIndusira, but the 
wicked ministers insult us”. 

Ceylonese tradition names another brother of Asoka, Tisya by 
name, whom Asoka is said to have chosen as heir-apparent. If 
there be any truth in it, it would show that Aioka held a poor opinion 
of his sons. 
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If lh« four years* interval between Aaoka*s accession and fomaal 
coronation be a fact, the delay might have probably been due to his 
being engaged in quellii^ revolts in some of the Provinces on the death 
of Bindusara. Some of hia ambitious brothers might have been 
the leaders of some of these revolts, with a view to carve out indepen* 
dent kbgdoms for themselves. The quelling of these rebellions, in 
which some of these brothers might have lost th«r lives, m^ht have 
given rise to the legends about Asoka’s slaughter of his brothers. 
A strong argument however, against Asoka having been a deliberate 
fratricide is that it has no echoes in his inscriptions. Asoka who was 
80 truthful and frank about his remorse after the Kalihga war (RE IS), 
about the continuation of the slaughter of some animals for the royal 
kitchenevenafterhe had adopted the doctrine of ckii^ (RE 1), and about 
his comparative lack of Dhanna-exertion for more than a year after 
his conversion to Buddhism (MRB) etc, would not perhaps have 
been totally silent about his fratricidal past if it had really been 
a fact. 

A legend is told by the Buddhists to explain Asoka’s charities 
to the sect of the Ajivikas whom the Buddhists did not like, which may 
have a bearing on the question of Asoka’s accession. The legend is to 
the effect that during the life-time of Bindusara, an Ajivika ascetic 
predicted that Asoka would be king and would attain great fame, which 
greatly pleased Aioka’s mother (and Aioka too presumably) and hence 
the charities to the Ajivikas in grateful regard when Asoka actually 
became king. A Mahayanic legend says that Aioka’s mother, 
Subhadrihgi by name, came from Campa (present Bhagalpur region) 
and was Brahman by birth. For a king of non-Brahman extraction w 
marry a Brahman wife was nothing impossible, but yet Asoka s 
mother’s caste m^t have been overstated in order to give him the 
dignity of having been Brahmaa-bom, just as the Jainas say that 
Mahavira was bom at fi«t in the womb of a Brahman woman but 
the foetus was transferred by the gods subsequently to the womb of a 
Ksatriya woman, his real mother. The Ajivikas were given no doubt 
to the practice of prognostications, forbidden for Buddhist and Jatna 
ascetics alike, and the story might have been invented with the motive 
of showing that the Ajivikas were patronised by Asoka not for tbdr 
moral worth but for other reasons, or with the motive of lowering the 
Ajivikas in the estimation of the pious as practisers of a forbidden art 
But if the story had any element of truth, it may be taken as meaning. 
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Chat Asoka and bis mother were so pleased with Che prediction because 
in his early life A^ka was not expected to succeed to the throne, or in 
Other words; be was not the heii-apparenc Le. he had at least one elder 
brother. This elder brother’s premature death without leaving a son 
might have called Asoka to the throne. That would account perhaps for 
the four years that are said to kave intervened between Bindusara’s death 
and Aioka’s coronation ajrd it may also throw seme light on how Anoka’s 
ascending the throne owing to the dtath <f a brother led to the legend of 
fratneide. Again, Buddhist tradition records that Asoka was nominated 
as heir^apparent by Bindusara because of his many sons Asoka had the 
most eminent warlike qualities, which too suggests that Asoka was not 
the heir-apparent by i^ght of primogeniture. In that rase, the delay 
in Asoka’s coronation might have been caused by some conflict 
between him, his father’s nominee, and an elder brother (the incom¬ 
petent Susima of Taksasila ?), from which Aioka emerged successfui, 
may be after a war in or after which his elder brother was killed or 
put to death or blinded etc. If Aioka had really been nominated by 
his father to succeed him, there was perhaps nothing wrong according to 
the notions of that age, in his dealing with his elder brother in the 
aforementioned manner, were the succession challenged by the brother 
in an active manner. 

Ddrekas —PE 7—Sons of the king, not necessarily by concubines but 
probably by queens other than the chief queen. A gradation existed 
among a king's numerous consorts. Or, minor sons ? 

APQpE ; PE 7—Qiieens. Asoka had several queens as his 
reference to them (PE 7) and to his female apartments (RE 5) in the 
plural number shows. Only one of them is mentioned by name as 
“the second queen, the mother of Tivara, Kirovaki” (APQpB). 
The Ceylonese Mdhopaima records that one of Asoka’s queens was 
named Devi (this probably was not a personal name but the 
designation by which she was commonly knownj, the beautiful 
daughter of a merchant of the great dty of Vidisa,- with whom Aioka 
fell in love when on his way from Pitaliputra to Ujjayini as his father’s 
viceroy. It is said that Asoka had two sons by her, Ujjeniya and 
Maheadra, and a daughter, Sahghamitra, and that this queen lived in 
Vidisa and not in Pimliputra. Mahendra and Sahghamitia went to 
Ceylon as monk and nun. Another version recorded by Hiuen Tsang 
however, calls them brother and sister of Asoka. Sanghamitra’s young 
son, Sumana by name, is also said to have accompanied Mahendra to 
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Ceylon as a monk and her husband*8 name is given aa Agnibrahml» a 
nephew of Asoka. Legends name several other queens of Asoka, of 
whom Tisyaraksita is said (o have fallen In love with Kunala» a son 
of Aioka by another queen. But Tifyraksiti might be not a peisozul 
name but only the feminine form of Asoka’s *$car name', for if his 
blrih>scar was Tisya, his ‘star name* would be something like TUya> 
raksita, Tisyagupta etc. 

Denkumraj —PE 7--^ns of princessesi sons of the reigning 
monarch*8 aunts, sisters etc. 

JnStir—RE 5 ; PE 6—Relatives. 

Jfu?7?5r4y—SKREs—Sons by the chief queen, who served as viceroys 
in different imperial Provinces. 

Faulras, PrapatOras and Putraj —REs 4-6, 13 ; SPE, Sanch! ; PE 7—- 
Grandsons, great^randsons and sons. From his reference to his sons 
in the plural number in RE 4, it would appear that already in the 
12 th regnal year, Asoka had several sons and perhaps grandsons 
as well. 


8. The Kalinga War (RE 13) 

The Kalihga war, the last war of his life that Asoka engaged in, 
was the turning point of his life. It is not known if he had waged 
other wars before this as king. He had seen no doubt, a lot of warfare 
during the reign of his father who, it is said, quelled many rebcUiona 
and led many military compaigns, also to the south. 

The cause of the Kalioga war is not known. If the Kalihgas, 
situated so dose to Magadha, bad been able upto the time of Ahka 
to withsund Mauryan imperialism, it reflected credit on their solidarity 
and courage. But if they had already beea conquered dther 
by Candragupta or by Bindusara, the need for tbdr reconquest by 
Aioka must have arisen because of their haviog in the meantime freed 
themselves from the Mauryan yoke. In any case, the resistance offered 
by them to the M^adhan power of the day is an undying memorial 
to their great courage. 

The war was a very sanguinary one. ‘One hundred and fiffy 
thousand’ were carried away as prisoners; ‘one hundred thousand* 
(belonging to Kalihga alone?; were slain; and ‘nearly as many’ 
(i.e. one hundred thousand at least, of non-combatants) died. We do 
not know if these numbers arc to he taken figuratively or literaQy, but 
tf they were anywhere near the actual figures, the number of the slain. 
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the d«ad and the Imprisoned would appear to be very much in excess 
of what would happen In normal warfare to the army of a country of 
Kalihga’s dimensions and population. It is apparent too from Asoka*s 
words that in consequence of this war, great suffering and considerable 
loss of life were caused to the general civil population ofKalii^a, 
religious bodies not excluded. 

We are prone to imagine that in anrieiit India, the code of conduct 
followed in warfare was one by which the strife was con£ned strictly 
to the combatants, leaving the civil population, agriculturists, 
crops, tradesmen etc, not to speak of religious bodies, completely 
unharmed, for such is enjoined by the law-givers- But the picture 
presented by Asoka’s Kalifiga war is very different; we do not know 
if most Indian wars of those days, like all wars in all ages and 
countries, were like that in actual practice—as distinct from the 
ethical codes laid down by law-givers—but probably they were not 
very different. The usual practice perhaps was that whoever opposed 
or resisted or was in any naanner hostile to a conqueror, had to pay 
as much penalty for it as was required by the aggressor in accomplish¬ 
ing his object. 

Aioka was no doubt a strong man as many of his actions when 
he became ‘Dbartnaloka’ clearly show. He was riot at all 
unfamiliar with battles, bloodshed, deportation of captives, and the 
other kinds of havoc and devastation caused by war. A strong roan 
in civil and ecclesiastical administration as we £nd him to be in the 
Inscriptions, he was probably a stronger and harder military leader 
—as we may infer from his having been sent by Bindusara to suppress 
the rebellion in Taksasila and from his nomination by his father as 
the heir-apparent owing to his martial qualities. Why then was he so 
very much moved by the happenings of the KaJlhga war ?—one may 
ask. The reason probably was that the devastation caused in Kalidga 
was far greater than was usual in wars. It was almost a ‘total* war in 
which, on the side of the defenders, not only the military but a large 
proportion of the general population as well took part. Whether it 
was so or not, the reprisals by the aggressor certainly seem to have been 
extraordinarily severe as otherwise the enormity of the ejects men¬ 
tioned by Asoka cannot be accounted for. These enormities were inflicted 
not only on the combatants but on the entire population, cither because 
the Kalingas bad almost to a man put up a very stubborn resistance 
or in order to teach them as well as others through them, a very saiutory 
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lesson viz. the consequences of darii^ to stand up gainst Magadha. 
That such drastic action would be tahen by the army without 
the hnowled^ or consent of the sovereign is not very likely. That 
*Oa^asoka' would not shrink from sanctioning these measures it 
imagioable—he was probably preseat tn person in Kalinga (o direct the 
war. It was again the severity of the measures adopted in Kalifiga that 
perhaps made other borderers stand In mortal fear of an attack 
by A^oka as suggested by SKUE 2. The instruction Asoka desired 
his successors to follow viz. that if they at all resorted to conquest 
by arms, they should practise mercy and light punishments, might 
also have been prompted by the actual happenings of the Kalinga 
war. 

It is to be noted that Asoka does not blame the Kalinga war in 
particular or his generals for any of their actions, for all that happened 
in Kalinga was perhaps usual in all such wars and was not considered 
improper by the military code of the time. That is why A^ka con* 
demns all wars of conquest. 

9. CHaONOt.ooY OF THS Inscriptioks 

Many of the Inscriptions mention the regnal years in which they 
were issued. Some R£s that do not do so, are to be supposed to have 
been issued in the same year as the preceding dated one. Asoka 
reckoned regnal years in current years Le. when he says that the Kalinga 
.war took place when he was crowned eight years, it meant that the 
event took place not when eight regnal years bad been completed and 
the ninth was running, but when seven years had been completed and 
the eighth was running. This is inferred from the statement made 
at the eod of PB 5 that till the time he was crowned tweoty-six 
years, he had released prisoners (probably an annual event on the 
anniversary of his birth) twenty*five times. 

The usual preamble ‘The Beloved of the gods, King Priyadarsin 
spoke thus’ or its variant *Thts Dharma*rescnpt has been caused to be 
written by the Beloved of the gods, King Priyadarsin’ etc is omitted 
at the commencement of some of the REs. This omission probably 
means that those REs in which the preamble is wanting were issued 
together with the last pi’cceding RE contsunii^ the preamble i. e. REs 
1 and 2 were issued together; REs 3 and 4 together ; RE 3 alone ; REs 
6 , 7 and 8 together] REs 9 and 10 together; REs II, 12 and 1$ 
together ; and R£ 14 alone. 
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Regarding the probable chronology of the undated Inscription, 
the following observations may be made. 

AfA£-It is probably the earliest of Asoka’s pronouncements that 
have come down to us, for as its opening words show, it was indited fas 
an oral pcoclatnaiion, iravana) when he had been religioos-minded for 
more than 2i years and a full Buddhist for over a year. Counting from 
the KaJihga war in the 8th regnal year, shorUy after which he became 
religious-minded (RE 13), 2^ years would bring us to the lllh or i2th 
regnal year, and somewhat more than a year added to his visit to 
Bodbgayi. in the luth regnal year (RE 8) when he must have been a 
full Buddhist, also brings us to the 11th or 12 Ih regnal year which may 
therefore be regarded as the dale of indicemenc of MRE. PE 6 tells us 
that Asoka commenced to engrave on stone the Dharma-li>w in the 12ih 
regnal year. Perhaps MRE was sngrawd simuluneously with or 
shortly after the RE series. From the manner in which MRE 
is eograved at Yerragudi—the ooly spot where it is found together 
with i,e. at close proximity to, although fully detached from the REs 
—some chink that it was engraved before, while others think after 
the REs. In the ‘postscripts’ appended to MRE at some places 
regarding the methods to be followed for publicising it, the Rupnach 
and Sabasram versions state that it was to be engraved on pillars where 
pillars existed, which has given rise to some problems. We do not know 
when exactly Asoka started erecting bis pillars although it is pretty 
certain that the inscriptions on his pillars were incised not simulune¬ 
ously with but some rime after the setting up of the pillars. Some 
have inferred that many pillars—not set up by Asoka but of an 
earlier date, Mauryan or pie-Mauryao—already exbced when the 
Rupnath and Sahasrim postscripts were written. In PE 7 Asoka 
twice mentioos the oral proclamations before the written inscriptions, 
which shows perhaps that the former were begun somewhat earlier 
than the latter. A little later in the same Inscription however, he 
mentions three events in this order viz. (1) setting up of the pillars, (ii) 
appointment of Dharma-Mahamitras, and (iii) Dharma proclamarioos. 
If the relative sequence of these events has been mentioned by him in the 
reverse order,—for the last was possibly the first to be started,—the setting 
up of the pillars began after or in the same year as the first appoint¬ 
ment of Dhama-Mahamatras in the 13th regnal year (RES). In 
any case it would appear that MRE was engraved some time after 
its first issu as an oral proclaoiarion. 
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SKREt From the maoner in which SKRE 2 U engraved at 
IDhaulI, there is no doubt that !c was engraved after RB 14, and 
from Jaugada it is clear that what we now cal! SERB 2 was 
engraved before what we now call SKRB 1. The relative sequence 
of these two inacriptioos was misunderstood by Prinsep in the 
Dhaull version where SKRE 2 is inscribed In the left>band column^ 
REs 1^6 in the middle column> and 5KRE 1 at the bottom of the 
right-hand column, below REs 7-10 and 14. The mistake has how¬ 
ever been allowed to continue in order to prevent confusion in the 
earlier (wrong) and the later (correct) numbering of these two 
inscriptions. We have to remember however, that what we now 
call SKRE 2 was issued before tyhat we now call SKRE 1. It is 
probable that both of them were issued in the same (i.e. 13th 
regnal) year as REs 5-14. 

As this edict is directed to the prevention of schismatic 
activities within the Buddhist church and as it orders strong action 
against those who participated in such activities, it is probable that 
is was issued after the Third Buddhist Council held by Asoka in 
Patalipucra as reported in Ceylonese tradition. As Northern tradition 
knows nothing of thU Council, it was probably not a general 
Council of all sections of the Buddhist church but was a congress 
of a more limited character, convoked not for the purpose of revising 
or reciting the scriptures but only fox ending schisms. The exact 
date of this so-called Third Council is dUputcd--it is variously 
put at different dales between the 17th and the 19th regnal yeare. 
Wc shall regard tenUtivcly the mean between these two extremes vsz. 
the 22nd or 23rd regnal year as the probable date of ihU Council and 
also of SPE. 

Some have surmised that as on the Allahabad Pillar—-the only 
place where SPE is found in company with the PEs—SPE ia 
engraved separate from but below PEs 1-6, SPE was probably engraved 
after PE 6. That may not however be the correct inference. It 
may be that SPE was the first to be engraved on that piUar, below 
which and a Uttle to the right was subsequently added APQGE, 
and thereafter when PE I had to be engraved, it was started very 
much higher above SPE. Another fact supports the later date of 
PE 1 in relation to SPE. On all the other pUlars, the PEs are 
engraved in two parallel columns facing different directions. But 
on the Delhi-Topra Pillar—the only place where PE 7 was engraved— 
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PE 7 began afber PE 6 in the same column but when the end of 
the column was reached, the engraving was continued all around 
the pillar because of the great length of P£ 7, which shows that 
engraving around the pillar was adopted instead of columnwise 
writing when economy of space was necessary. Therefore it may be 
surmised that writing the P£s all around the pillar was adopted on 
the Allabat>ad pillar from the very outset because of the presence there 
already of SPE and APQ.GE. 

BSTB—Aa A^ka was prompted to address this edict to the Buddhist 
Order by the desire that ‘*the Samgha may endure long/’ it may 
perhaps be connected with the Third CouncU. Just as SFE was 
addressed to state officials for safeguarding the Samgha from schisms, 
this edict was addressed to the church itself, perhaps for promoting 
among its members chose virtues and that frame of mind as would 
best prevent schismatic proclivities. So we may perhaps assign this 
edict coo tentatively to the 22nd or 23rd regnal year. 

AFQGE—As mentioned above, this edict was engraved probably 
after SPE and we may tentatively regard the24Ch regnal year as its date. 

Except the SKJtBa, $P£, BBTE and APQGB, all the other 
Inscriptions are dated explicitly or are datable inferentially. Asoka's 
pronouncements may therefore be chronologically tabulated, course of 
conjecturally in some ca$es> as below : 


Re^l year^ 
<?) Hth-12th 
12 th 
13th 
19ch 
20 (b 

(?) 22ad-24th 
26th 
27th 


MRE (as oral proclamation). 
BCls U2 ; REs 1^. 

REs 5-14 ; SKREs 1-2. 

BGI 3. 

LPI; hTPI. 

SPE 5 BBTE ; APQGE. 

PEs 1-6. 

PE 7. 


The above sequence has been followed in the treatment of the 
various Inscriptions in the subsequent chapters, with the exception of 
BO I 3 which has been appended to BOls 1-2 for Che sake of homo¬ 
geneity. ' 

10. Ghrokolooy or Events 

Inddents in Aioka’s life and his activities, as mentioned in the 
Inscriptions, may thus be shown chronologically : 
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Regnal jeof — 

8th —KaHngs War; consequent remorse and craving for Dharma 
(RE 13), 

9^—Oharma activities not so energetic (MR£). 

]8lfi —Became a BuddHUt i visit to Bodbgaya and abolition of 
the royal hunt \ commencement of Dharma-Cours (RE 8). 

JIth^J2ik —Commenced making oral proclamations on Dharma ; 
efforts for establishing harmony among diHerent religious sects (MRE) 
Gifts of cave-dwelling to the Ajivikas (BCis 1-2). Prohibition of 
sacrificial slaughter of animals; prohibition of sam&Ja festive 
gatherings ] reduction leading to total stoppage of animal slaughter for 
the royal kitchen (RE 1). Opening of hospitals and supply of 
medicaments in India and abroad ; digging of wells and planting of 
trees along the highways (RE 2). Institution of quinquennial tours 
of state officials for the propagation of Dbaima (RE 3). Commence¬ 
ment of the issue of Dharma rescripts (P£ fi). 

;.f{^..^ppoiDcment of Dbarma-Mahamitras (RE 5). Instruction to 
state officials to check disharmony among religious communities 
(RE 12). Assurance to his borderers of his goodwill towards them 
(SKRE 2). Exhortation of judicial officers to be conscientious, just 
and energetic in the administration of the law ; sending out of ministers 
every 5 years from the imperial ca(»tal and every 3 years from the 
Provincial capitals for superintending judicial administration (SKRE 1). 

Enlargement of the stupa of Kanakamuni (NPI). 

;ptA—Gift of a cavendwelling to the Ajivikas (probably by some¬ 
one other than Asoka, BCI 3). 

20lh^'Vmt to the birthplace of Buddha in Lumbinl ; erection of a 
pillar and construction of a railing on the spot; remission of taxes 
and land revenue for Lumbinl village (LPl). Visit fo and erection of 
a pillar at the stupa of Kanakamuni (NPI). 

(?) 22nd-24th _Expulsion of schismatic Buddhist monks and nuns 

from monastic life (SPE). Recommends the study by all Buddhists 
of some special Buddhist scriptural texts (BBTE). Announcement of 
the charities of the second queen Kiruvakt (APQGE). 

2dtA—Exhorts District Officers on public welfare aud impartial 
administration of justice; grant of three days* respite to criminals 
sentenced to death (PE 4;. Announces special orders for preventing 
cruelty to animal life (PE fi). 

27M—Refers to the appointment of Mahamatras for organising 
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charities and for juperintending the affairs of various religious com- 
muDiCies. 

11. Fjvfi WEffTSRN KjNO! 

R£ 13 mentions by name five foreign kings of the western world, 
who were no doubt all alive when it was written (13th regnal year), 
to whom Asoka sent envoys- One of them again, Antiochos (the 
Second, Theos), is mentioned by name and the other four by implica¬ 
tion in RE 2 as welL Some think that Asoka’s close contacts with these 
kings of the Hellenic world, particularly with Antiochos II, was prob¬ 
ably due to Asoka’s grandmother or mother having been the daughter 
of Selcukos, whom Candragupta or Bindusara is said to have married. 

Awka mentions these five western kings in this order (see Map 2) 
viz. first be names the king immediately on his western frontier 
(No. 1) > then he names the two who were on the south (No. 2) 
and the north (No. 3) respectively of No. I ; then he names the one 
(No. 4) on the west of No. 2 ; and lastly the one (No. 5) on the west 
of No. 3. The dominions of these five kings are shown in Map 2 
by these respective serial numbers in the order of Asoka’s mentioning 
them. They were all the successors of the generals of Alexander, 
who divided among themselves the territories conquered by Alexander. 
They have been identified as the following, via.— 

No. /—Antiochos 11 Theos (261-246 B. G.) of Syria, son of Antiochos 

I Soter and grandson of Seleukos Nikator whom Candragupta 
defeated. Seleukos sent Megasthenes as his envoy to Candragupta’s 
court and Strabo adds that Antiochos I sent Deimachos as his envoy 
to Binduaaras* court. Bindusara was on very intimate terms with 
Antiochos I. Antiochos II too must have sent an envoy to Asoka's 
court and so did probably the other four Heller»ic kings as well. 

jVfl, ^—Ptolemy II Philaddphos (285-247 B.C.) of Egypt Pliny says 
that this monarch sent an envoy named Dionysius to an unnamed 
Indian king*who might have been either Bindusara or Asoka. 

3 —Ant^onas Gonatas of Macedonia (278-230 B.C.). 

No. Magas of Gyrene (300-250 B.C.), a half-brother of Ptolemy 

II (No. 2 above). 

No. J*—Alexander of Epirus (2 72-2 55 B. C.). 

12. PaOPLES ANO CouNTBias 

The peoples and countries mentioned in REs 2, 5 and 13 as 
bordering on Aioka’s dominions, may be located thus (see Map S): 





Map 2—Dominions of the five Western kings named by Aioka. 
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Aftdhras^QXith of the Kalingas and of the river Godavari. 

5Atfjd5—.Possibly corresponding roughly to modern Berar. 

Ce/aj—Roughly corresponding to the present TiruchirapalU- 
Tanjore-Madurai r^ion. 

GenrfWfflf—North-West Punjab ; the name probably survives in that 
of modern Kandahar. 

Between the rivers MahanadI and Godavari. 

Kamhojis —North Punjab. 

^ereia/iu/rat—Roughly corresponding to modern Travancore. 
descendants, tribe, race. 

Not identifiable, althoi^h from their men¬ 
tion between the Katnbojas and the Bhojas, the south Punjab region 
may be surmised ; does the name survive in that of present Nabha ? 

Roughly correspondir^ to the present Tinncvelly District- 

PanW« (or PS/orfw)—Not identifiable, although their menriop 
together with the Andhras indicates location in South India. Identifica¬ 
tion with the Pulindas is tempting, specially because the Andhras and 
the Pulindas are mentioned together in the AUariya-SrikmoM, aithoi^h 
it U difficult to connect Pul° with Pix® {or Pal^) phonetically. 

Pitirakas (or Ps«0)—Not indentifiable although ihdr combinatioR 
once with the Rastrihas and once with the Bhojas may probably 
indicate location in norlh-wcstcm Deccan. 

RSlfrifaw—Pi'obably to be identified with the Mahlrastra cououy 
(Maharauha in Pali;. The Ras^uus of the 8th century A.D. may 

have been connected with thb name. 

Saliyeputm (or S5*)-Probably located in west Deccan, cf, the 
surname Satputc current among the present Marathas; perhaps the 
same people who ate caUed in later Tamil literature as (S)a^ya- 
Man < earlier -ffijatiya-Makan, in which Makan and its contraction 
Man both mean fmtra, *8on, descendant'. 

Timraparnu —Ccylon- 

n«uw-Thc Greeks or the Hellenic kingdoms, particularly the 
territories ruled over by Antiochos II of Syria ; derived possibly from 
lavonesfthe oldest name of the Ionian Greeks) > laones > Tones > 
Eng Ionian. The Sansk. name Tavana reached India possibly through 
some Semitic language which, like Hebrew, wrote it as Yavan or Yawan, 
known to Old Persian in a contracted from as Ya\ma. Yona may be 
.< Yavana of earlier Sanskrit or < Yauna of Old Persian, modified by 
the Arabs into Yun which gave rise in India to Yunlni-the Greeks. 
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13. Naaies of Plages 
T he Tollowing places are mentioned in the Inscriptions : 

/itVcj^MRE, Mysore versions—A divisional headquarters of the 
southern Province of Asoka's empire * present Siddapura> according 
to some. 

Kauiombt —SPLj Allahabad—Present Kosam, about 30 miles south* 
west of Allahabad} on the north bank of the river Yamuna. An 
important place and a divisional, If not Provincial, headquarters of 
Asoka*s empire ; visited many times by Buddha. 

LPl—£inh*place of Buddha, now in the Bast) Dist. 
of Nepal Terai. 

Fitalipulra —RE 5 i probably also SPE, Sarnith—Capital of 
Magadba and of the Maurya empire; in R£ d while the Girnar 
version has Fatal iputra, all the other versions have instead *here* i.e. in 
the capital. 

1 and 2, Jaugada—A divisional headquarters of 
Kalihga, may be* present Jaugada. 

Sam^odhi —RE 8—Present Bodhgaya, where Budda obtained 
Enlightenment. 

MR£, Mysore versions—Capital of a southern Province 
of the empire* present Kanakagiri, according Co some. 

1—Present Taxila, capital of the north*wesCem 
Province of the empire. 

Terro/i—SKREs 1 and 2, Dhauli—Possibly the capital of Kalihga ; 
might have been situated close to present Dhaull near Bhuvaneswar. 

—SKRB 1—Present UjjaiTi; capital of ibe western Province 
of the empire. 

14. OrnciALS and FuNCTionAiuEa 
The following are mentioned in the Inscriptions: 

Dcpaka —(R£ 6—Royal almoner. 

Dviaj —R£ 19—Envoys. 

MRE, Yerrag..—Village officials, Sansk. karamka, cf. 
Bengali kerani * clerk, and the Karana caste of Orissa, among whom 
the percentage of literates is the highest, next to the Brahmans. 

Liptit 0 re-*.MR£, Mysore versions ; RE 14^Engraver of the inscrIp* 
tions. 

MdASmo/ror—MR£, Mysore versions ; RE 6 ; SKREs 1,2; SPE ; 
APQpE ; PEs i, 7—Ministers or highest officials who bore various 
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designations according to the nature of their duties, viz. Anta»M^ 

—PE 1—iQ charge of frontier tracts ; Dharma-\f *—REs 5, 12 j PE 7_ 

in charge of matters concerning religious affairs and practices^ 
charities etc; Nagara (or Nagarakayi^aoahcraka-XP —SKRE l^in 
cha^e of judicial ailairs in towns, cf. Paura-vyavahaKkas mentioned 
by Kautilya; R^a-9ceanika'M'*^KREA 1, 2, Jaugada-^obably 

sent out on very special missions ? ; Siry^hyaksa-M^ _RE 12—in 

charge of matters coaceming women, cf. Ganikadbyafoa men¬ 
tioned by Kautilya. 

Pariffld—REs S, $—^Douncil of Ministers. 

Pratmdakas-^KE 6—Secretaries, reporters. 

PrSd/fftar—RE 3—Probably odicials in charge of admiaistraiivc 
divisions or districts. 

Punuci—PEs 1, 4, 7—Either a general name for state officials or for 
a special class thereof. 

RcjJuUs —MRE, Verrag.; RE 3 ; PEs 4, 7—Important officials 
comparable with the present Sub-DIvisiooal Officers or Tehsildars, who 
were entrusted with executive, judicial and revenue work ; the name 
is derived from rajjv, ‘rope* used in measuring land. 

Restrikos —MRE, Yerrag.—Probably ranked below the Rajjukas. 

RE 6—King’s herald or announcer of royal proclamations. 

Vraja^bhumikas —RE 12—Punctlons obscure; in charge of outlying 
regions, places of public resort, pilgrimage etc ? 

Tukias —RE 3—Mentioned also in the Ramaya^, Mababhirata 
and by Kau^ya. 


15. ReUOIOUS COUUUNTTISS 

Asoka refers repeatedly to Brahmanas and ^amanas. By 
Brahmana he did not mean those who were Brahmans by birth only ; 
he meant those amot^ them engaged in religious, priestly and 
teaching work. By Sraoiana were meant those mendicants and ascetics 
who adhered to heterodox philosophical and religious views, of whom 
the following being the principal ones are mentioned by Asoka : 

BCls I, 2 i PE 7—A nude sect believing in the existence 
of individual souls, in the efficacy of physical mortificatjoQs, and in 
predestined fate, their last Tirthankara having been Gosala Mabkbali- 
putia, an elder contemporary of and who predeceased Mabavira, tbe 
Jaina TIrthankara. It is held by some that early in his ascetic career, 
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Mahavira • was a disciple of Gosala for some six years i from whom 
Mahav'ira borrowed nudity but subsequently they separated on 
grounds of doctrinal differences and became bitter oppooonents. 

Buddhists^MRE ; RE 8 ; LPI 5 NPI and BBTR—There is no doubt 
that by Samgha in MRE, SPE, BBTE and PE 7 is meant the Order 
of the Buddhisis. Before they reedved Asoka’s patronage, the Buddhists 
were a small sect, mostly confined to places where Buddha had lived 
and preached, with some adherents and small monastic establish¬ 
ments in other parts of the country such as the Mathura and 
TJjjayioi regions, so far as we know. It was due to Abka that 
Buddhism spread further in India. As for its spreading outside IndUi 
through Abka, there is no evidence of it in the Inscriptions although 
they speak of hU envoys carrying his messages of Dharma to 
foreign countries, but the Dharma propagated by Asoka was probably 
not in the form of Buddhism which M'as the object of his own personal 
devotion no doubt but which he never attempted to preach even in 
India. What his envoys preached abroad was very probably what 
Asoka himself preached in India vit. the basic moral principles and 
social virtues taught in common by all Indian religions, and pacifism, 
non*war and international amity. 

Although net mentioned in the Inscriptions, we learn from 
Buddhbt tradition of the spread of Buddhism in Ceylon, Burma 
and Nepal through Aaoka’s efforts. These missions were underuken 
by enterprising members of the Buddhist church who were sent out, 
it is said, after the Third Buddhist Council held probably in the 22nd- 
2Srd year of Asoka’s reign, which Asoka no doubt backed most acal- 
ously with all the resources at his command. Similar religious missions 
might quite probably have gone as well to countries of the Hellenic 
world. Some scholars are of the view that Greek philosophical thought 
of the post-Asokan era shows certain traits which have no organic 
relation with earlier Greek thought and which are more Indian in 
character. This may have been due to the infiuence of Buddhist 
missionaries of Asokan times or to the closer Indo-Greek contacts 
established after the conquests of Alexander the Great. It is again not 
improbable that Indian ideas might have reached Greece through 
Persia even before Alexander’s conquests. Further, some scholars arc 
of the view that some Biblical stories of the birth and childhood of 
Jesus, some of the Parables, and the stones of some of his miracles 
were influenced by Buddhist legends curreot in the territories 
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north-west of India during the epochs immediately preceding aa<l 
following the age of Jesus. 

Although Asoka’s personal preference was for Buddhism, for the 
sake of which he spent large amounts of money, bis charities 
extended to other sects as well (RE 12; PE 6) and his solicitude 
for tbeir welfare was keen and sincere as is proved by his wish 
that all of them should live—without any fears ?—everywhere {RE 7), 
and by his appointment of special Mahimatras lor looking aAcc 
their aflairs (RE 5; PE 7). He also devoted himself very enlhusiasti- 
cally to eslablishii^ intercommunal harmony (MRE; REs 5, 12). 
For eradicating schismatic activities from the Buddhist church, he 
convoked the Third Buddhist Council, in which, it is represented 
by Ceylonese tradition, he questioned members of the Order individually 
regarding the Doctrine and expelled those whose answers were un¬ 
satisfactory. SPE shows the state actions he ordered for the suppression 
of schism within the Buddhist church. 

Ceylonese tradition says that Aioka’s Buddhist preceptor was the 
monk Maudgaliputra TUya whose serene countenance attracted 
Asoka and that it was under his presidentship that Asoka transacted 
the proceedings of the Third Buddhist Council. Northern tradition 
however* names the monk Upagupta as Asoka’s preceptor who took 
his royal disdple on his pilgrimage to the holy places associated 
with Buddha. It has been suggested by some that the two names 
might have been of the same monk. But it may be that 
Maudgaliputra TIsya was probably an elderly and scholarly man, 
well-versed in the Buddhist scriptures and held in high esteem in 
the Order whereas Upagupta was a younger man who acted as the 
king’s guide in his pilgrimages. 

It is also said that the sayings of Buddha as embodied in the 
Appamada-va^a section of the Dhammpa^a considerably influenad 
Asoka in his conversion to Buddhism and continued to inspire him 
throughout his life. There is nothing improbable in this, for teachings 
on ‘exertion* would naturally appeal strongly to a man of Ak^ka's 
active temperament. , 

Another probable influence that might have helped to draw Asoka 
to Buddhism has not received any notice from historians so far—vis. 
his queen ‘Devi’ who lived in VidisI, the mother of Mahendra and 
Sahghamitra. Ceylonese tradition records that Mahendra before 
setting out on his journey to Ceylon, went ^lo VidiSa to meet bis 
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mother who took him to a beauliful vihara oq Gc^yagiri (-Caitya- 
giri, ‘the hill with a eaitya or chapel*, also called Vediaagiri, 
‘the hill of VidiU* io Ceylonese tradition, identified with Sanchl). 

It has been surmised that Asoka’s monuments at Sanchl, a place 
which had no association with Buddha’s life, were due to his love 
for this VidUa queen. It might have been so ; but Balrat too which 
had no associations with Buddha, was similarly honoured by Asoka. 
It is probable that Asoka’s attentions to Sanchl and Bairat were 
due to there being small Buddhist monastic establishments at these 
places from before Asoka’s time, for even during Buddha’s time, 
some of the disciples beloc^cd to the Ujjayini region. The shrines 
at Sanchl and Bairat being situated in outlying regions, might have 
preserved B ddha’s relics, lost or stolen in the main holyland of 
Buddhism, and hence perhaps Asoka’s monuments- That the 
Vidiia queen took Mahendra to a vihira on Getlyagiri suggests 
not only the existence of a BuddhUt shrine there but also her 
attachment to it. Archaeologists arc of the view that Asoka’s pillar 
at Sanchl was probably erected before the Lumbini pillar (in the 
20 ih regnal year) and so were also perhaps bis stupa and vihara 
there, while Mahendra’s mission to Ceylon took place probably after 
the Third Council which decided to send religious missions abroad 
and which was probably held sometime after the 20lh regnal year. 
Even if the vihara to which the queen took Mahendra was the 
one buUc by Asoka and not an older one, it shows the queen’s 
great devotion to Buddhism. 

BuddhUt tradition has it that the Vidi^ queen did not go to 
Pataliputra but lived in VidiU, which means perhaps that she did 
not live in Pataliputra permanently but only occasionally or 
perhaps that she lived more in Vidiia than in Pataliputra. A 
probable reason for her doing so-^as it is rather unusual for a 
king’s beloved consort to shun the glamour and luxuries of palace life 
- was her strong religious-raiDdedncss and her devotion to the Sanchl 
shrine, or in other words, she had been a Buddhist even before 
Aioka became so, and she was perhaps in the habit of taking to 
monastic life periodically as Asoka is said to have done later. Accord¬ 
ing to the Ceylonese (11th cent) she was descended 

from a branch of the Sakyas that had migrated to VidUa during 
Buddha’s life-time. Unless It were a pious legend invented to give her 
a sacred line of dcscenV it would explain her devotion to Buddhism. 
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The same work also slates that it was she who buHt the mahavihara of 
Vedlsagiri, 

That Buddhist tradition gave all the credit for Asoka^s conversion 
to Buddhism to Maudgaliputra Tisya (or to Upagupta), to the 
Appamada-saggo etc and none to the VidUa queen might be due 
to the mooks’ dislike of giving any prominence to women 
in regard to church matters. Is it possible that ‘the second 
queen KaruvakI’ referred to in APQpli was thb Vidisa queen ? 
Asoka might have been already married when he met the Vidisi 
merchant’s beautiful daughter who therefore became hjs second 
queen. What happened to her aon Ujjeniya Is not known and he 
might have died early, and Mahendra and Sajaghamilia too, by 
caking CO monastic life, were as it were, dead to the world. 
So when she gave birth to Tivara after perhaps a long interval, 
she came to be known as ‘the mother of Tivara,’ for it was 
customary for a woman to be known formally as the mother of one 
of her children, usually the eldest son. The large charities of the 
‘second queen’ of APQGS would also agree with the religious 
disposition of the Vidisi queen. The reason why AJ*Q,GE, although 
not properly a Dharma-lipi, came to be engraved by mistake on the 
Allahabad pillar, as we have ventured to suggest, was not only that this 
edict referred to various Dharma-actt of charity but also perhaps 
that these charities were by a queen who was koown to be aa 
staunch a Buddhist as Asoka. 

MVgmnrAar—PE 7—i.e. the ‘Bondless’, tbe name by which the 
Jainas were known in ancient times. Their last Tirthaokara Mahavira 
was an elder contemporary of Buddha but the sect was at least two 
and a half centuries older than Mahavira. They and the Buddhists 
were hostile to each other. They believed in individual souls, in the 
etRcacy of physical mortifications for shakii^ off the soul’s bondage in 
physical matter (pudgafa), and In purusakorc and kanna as deciding the 
destiny of man. 

16. Ak>RA*s CoNCEpnoK OF Dhaaua 

Tbe virtues chat Aioka desired to inculcate among his subjects 
were tbe following as referred to agaio and again in one or other 
of the Inscriptions, viz., mercifulness towards all living beings; charities 
and gifts to Brahmans, ascetics, friends, relatives and acquaintances; 
truthfulness, purity of thought, hoossiy, gentleness, gratitude, self- 
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reitraint. steadfastntss, non-injury to animal Hr* and fear of sin ; 
nsoderation in spending and in ownership; respectfulness towards 
parents, elders and teachers; proper,behaviour towards Brahmans, 
ascetics, relatives, servants and sieves | avoidance ol ferocity, cruelty, 
anger, pride and envy ; exertion in good works ; relieving the suffer¬ 
ings of the aged, tlie indigent and the sick ; toleration of and respen- 
fulness towards others’ faiths; avoidance of meaningless ntuais; 

avoidajice of sectarian bigotry, etc. ^ ^ 

It will be observed that the Dharma advocated by Asoka consuced 
in those element! that fonn the basic teachings of all Indian 
religions, with this exception that he lays emphasis on non-killmg of 
life as was taught by Buddhism and to a much greater extent by 
JainUm. The Upanisads speak of it too but Vedic Brahmanism 
extensively practised the killing of animals in religious sacnHces and 
meat-eating was common in society. It is further to be noted chat 
Asoka holds up before men a happy life in heaven as the goal of 
Dharma. He refers to the gods but mentions none by name and never 
speaks of worshipping or propitiating them. He does not seem 
to knew of any all-God. His fmphasis is on tbe practice of morality 

of a social kind ; his religion is social ethics, “dUcharge of one’s debts 

eo all beings”, promotion of the well-being of all creatures, rstabluh- 

ment of relations of harmony, tolerance, undentanding and mutual 
respect among all communiiues. He also advocate the culUvation 
of those virtues of a personal kind that conduce to peace of mind and 
equanimity. His conception of religion again is not of the scntimcntaJ, 
emotional, ritualUtic or even of the metaphysical or meditative type 
but is essentially of an active, humanitarian and benevolent character, 
via to be good and to do good to others. The road to heaven recom¬ 
mended by him is not renunciation although with great wisdom he 
advises “spending little and owning little”. The desires for spending 

much and owning much arise, it may be pointed out, from egoism, 
vanity, conceit, greed and self-aggrandisement which in their turn 
lead to competitive selfishness and excessive acquisitiveness resulting 
in the deprivation of others—the root cause of all capitalistic evils. 
The quintessence of Dharma again, in Aioka's view, consisted in 
m or good conduct, and not in creed, doctrine, rituals, ceremonies 
or worship. Progress in Dharma was to be determined solely by the 
measure of one’s sincere exertion in practising it. Parahema or 
utlkina that Awka frequently speaks of as the road to religious progress 
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)S With apTorMda 6f Biiddba, another word for or 

purujokSra i.e. manly exertion. 

It 19' remarkable that Asoka speaks of no creedal or doctrinal 
philosophy at all in connection with Dharma. Liberation, meditation, 
asceticism and renunciation etc that occupy Indian religious thought 
so much, are never referred to by him whereas the goal of religious 
aspiration that he frequently stresses is attainment of heaven. Even 
though an ardent Buddhist himself, he asks no one to adopt it. Nirvana, 
dhyano, the doctrines of sorrow, impermanence, non-sou), the Chain 
of Causation etc that figure so prominently in Buddhist teachings are 
never mentioned by him. It is obvious therefore that he regarded the 
choice of a philosophical system or of a wligious creed as everyone’s 
personal concern just as the teachings of Buddha were for himself. 
In BBTE, his message to the Buddhist Order, the sacred Uxts that he 
recommends for constant study not only by the laity but by the 
ascetics as wcU, relate not to metaphysical or philosophical topics 
but to the cultivation of moral and mental qualities. This was perhaps 
the approach of primitive Buddhism too towards the common man, 
before whom the ideal that was held up was not nirvana but happiness 
in this world and in heaven, to be earned by living a good life and by 


doing good to others. 

Asoka’s goodwill towards all sects is beyond question and so is 
his solicitude for their progress and welfare. But hU tolerance and 

liberalism towards religious bodies were not too supine. He expected 
of them a very high sUndard of mental qualities and moral behaviour 
(REs 7,12) and notwithstanding all his regard for others’beliefs, his 
tolerance had its limits, and what his rational and robust mind found 
to be wrong, he had no hesitation in oriticisiog, condemning or 
prohibiting. The probable effect of the prohibition of animal 
sacrifice in religious rites and of samija festivities has already been 
mentioned (p. 11). HU disparagement of the utility of exhibiting 
edifying scenes of heavenly life for promoting Dharma (RE 4) and 
of the performance of meanloglcss ceremonials (RE 9) shows bts 
rational mind, but it surely did not please the priestly class, for whom 
these exhibitions and ceremonials were sources of earning. The 


strong measures he took in expelling schismatic members of the 
BuddhUt Order (SPEl show that his great devotion to a particular 
faith or religious Order did not make him blind or indulgent to the 
faults of its votaries. a ^ 
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How petvasivo Asoka's conception of Dharma was and how he 
attempted to ennoble many a common practice by making it subserve 
the higher ends of Dharma are eaemplifled by the follow.^ ' “"n 

tion that preaching the Dharma to hie subjects and to all 

by personal example of the practice thereof on the pa« “f h.mself 
and his successors was the highest kingly duty (MRE; REs 4-6, 8,10 
19. 14; SKRE 2; PEs 2.6.7); employment of state officials for the 
pr;pagation of Dharma (hfRE i REs 3. 5. 12, 13; SKREs 1. 2; PEs 1. 

4 , 7 ,;LtructionstopeopIe and to officiaU to exhort ea^ other m 
^ctising Dharma (REs 9, 11; SKRE 1); engrav.ng of Dtomuh^r m 
place of the inscriptions glorifying conquests etc (as of the Persian kmp , 
substitution of conquest by war by conq^t by dharma (RE 13 , 
oral proclamations on Dharma as on ocher official matters (MRE. PE 7). 
erection of Dharma-pillars like the erection of monumental or 
ornamental pillars (PE 7); appointment of Dbarma-Mahama^^ like 
other minisurs (RE 5); substitution of the royal hunt by J^tma- 
tours (RE 8), and of cuatoroaiy religious ceremonies by Dharma 
practices {RE 9)i recommendation of the gift of Dharma ai being 
superior to all other kinds of gifts (REs 9, 11). ^* f v 

The various acts of a humanitarian character initiated by A»aa, 

mentioned in the Inscriptions, were these viz. forbidding of the killing 
of animal life (RE 1; PEs 2, 5, 7); opening of hospiuJs for 
and animals and supply of medicinal herbs for them in and outside 
his dominion (RE 2); diggii^ of welU, planting of trees, opening of 
water-sheds and rest-houses for the convenience of travellers and 
animals (RE 2, PE 7); mitigation of hardships on prisoners* grant 
of privileges to them and emphasising the need of the impartial 
administration of justice (RE 5; SKRB 1; PEs 4, 3, 7); and provisions 
for the maintenance of Brahmans, ascetics, the aged and the destitute 


(REs 5, 8; PE 7), , ^ 

17. A&oka's Administbative Poucv 
Just as in some of the Insaiptions Asoka caUs upon his sons and 
successors to teach Dharma to the people by their own personal 
example (REs 4-6, 13 j SKRE 1 ; PE 7), so does he with the same end 
in view refer in some of the Inscriptions to the duties specially of his 
officials viz. to teach Dharma to the people (REs 3, 13; SKRE 1 ; 
PEs I, 4, 7) 5 to promote the welfare of the people and mitigate their 
sufferings (RE 5); to prevent communal disharmony (RE 12) j to 
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prevcDt schismatic activities in the Buddhist Order (SPE)to adminis¬ 
ter Justice impartially, conscientiously and honestly (SICRE 1; P£ 4); 
to reassure the Borderers of his policy of peace and goodwill (SKRE 2;. 
The ideals he desired his officials to follow have been very nobly 
expressed by him in the closing words of PE It and in P£s 4 (spedally 
in the simile of the nurse) and 7. 

SKRE I undoubtedly presupposes grave miscarriage of justice 
and highhandedness on the part of some provincial administrators. 
PE 4 also hints at irregularities in judicial administration when it 
recommends unifonnily of procedure and uniformity of decisions. 
It is apparent that Aioka kept a sharp eye on all administrative 
affairs, particularly those relating to judicial matters, these being his 
spedal responsibility as king, the fountainhead of justice. It may 
reasonably be inferred that he took strong measures when accessary 
to stamp out dishonesty, corrupiioa and incompetanee from the public 
administration as he did to check mischievous schismatic activities in 
the Buddhist Order, for he certainly possessed far greater powers over 
his officials than over the church. 

The appointment of the Dharma-Mahamitras and employment 
of permanent state officials for the purpose of propagating the Dharma 
were novel features introduced by Asoka in the system of public 
administration. 

Some common notions held regarding the probable breakdown 
or slackening of the administrative machinery owing to A^ka*s 
religious idealism, which is said to have hastened the downfall of 
the empire after his death, are not borne out by evidence obtained 
from the Inscriptions. That his ideas and actwiiies antagonised 
many, officials included, is likely enough as has already been indicated, 
but that did not mean that the administration was weakened in 
any manner. RE 13 and SKRE 2 show that Aioka’s conciliatory, 
pacific and generous policy did not make him overlook all faulu 
on the pan of others, for he said he would foi^ivc wrong-doers 
as far as it was possible to do so, which is certainly different 
from reducing oneself to a state of blind tolerance. The warning, he 
gave to the wild forest-dwellers (RE 13) of the might he yet 
possessed, notwithstanding his pacifism, capable of crushing them 
if they did not mend ihcir ways, shows that he maintained a strong 
military force in order to reduce to submission all adverse situations. 
That no evidence Is available of any revolts in any pari of the 
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empirt during bis Ufe-iime, inspitc of all the forces of antagonism 
raised by him, is also an indication of the strength and soundness 
of bis administration. The Mauryan administration was harsh and 
oppressive, its criminal law very severe and its imperialism ruthlessly 
aggressive. ASoka humanised the administration to a great extent 
and mitigated many of the rigours of prison-life (RE 5; PE 4).; 
That iospitc of lus adoption of ahiinja, he did not abolish the death 
penalty for criminals is quite clear from his grant of a respite of 
three days to those condemned to death (PE 4). 

Asoka^s charities and other expenditurt for Dharma work were 
certainly lavish and must have meant a serious di-ain on the treasury. 
That he occasionally, if not often, exceeded the bounds of prudence 
in this matter, may be inferred from the reference in RE 6 to the 
opposidon by the Council of ministers to his verbal orders relating 
thereto. The I>i?jSe)fld5Ba narrates a highly exaggerated stery of how 
a court conspiracy was formed to prevent his large gifts to the 
Buddhist Order, which Hiuen Tsang too repeals in'substance, until 
allthatAsoka possessed and could give to the Samgha was only the 

half of an amolaka fruit. But if the word alka-bhagijfe in LPl meant 
“paying only an righth share of the produce*'and not "partaking of 
riches”, it would show that though extravagant in giving, f,Abka 
was careful enough not to curtail sources ol revenue too much, even 
in the case of such a holy place as Lumbini which one would expect, 
he would readily make fully revenue-free. 

18. Asokan Aat 

Not much remains of all that was built or carved in Mauryan 
times, except A»ka’s inscriptions and some of his pillars and their 
capitals. Of Candragupta’s capital at Pataliputra, described by 
Megasthenes as 9 miles long and 1} mile wide, built at the confluence 
of the Gahga and the Sou, nothing has survived except a few wooden 
beams and the remains of a section of the wooden palisade that 
surrounded the town, which, Megasthenes says, was pierced with 
loopholes for the discharge of arrows, and was surmounted by 570 
towers and had 64 gates. Fragments found on the site of Pataliputra of 
80 stone-pillars with a polish associated with Mauryan craftsmanship, 
it is surmised, might have belonged to a great hall with a wooden 
surpcrstructure, subsequently destroyed by fire, that was built, by 
which Mauryan king we do not know, probably in imitation of the 
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‘hundred-pi Uared hal]’ of Perscpolis- The ruins of Aloka’s palace 
in Pataliputra evoked the wonders of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hicn 
(beginning of the 5th cent. A.D.) who ascribed its construction 
to ‘genii.’ The Tibetan historian Tarioatha (c. Htb cent. A.D.) 
attributed the construction of Asoka’s buildings to *jaksas'. These 
expressions fodicate the hugeness of the structures, their novelty, and 
perhaps also that the craftsmen were foreigners. 

Of the large number (84,000 according to Buddhist tradition) of 
Buddhist structures built by ASoka in different places of India, nothing 
has survived except the remains of a few stupas, some pillars and 
capitals, and the Barabar cave dwellings for ascetics. Of the stupas, 
what remains is mostly the site only as in Sarnath. The present 
Dharmarajika stupa of Taxila attributed to Asoka (the Dharmarija, 
‘king of Dharma*) belongs really to Kusan times (c. 2nd«3rd centuries 
A.D.). Asoka’s stupa in Sarnath (also known as Dharmarajika), when 
excavated, was found encased in six successive stupas built between 
the 2nd and the 12 ih centuries A.D. It was surmounted by a monoli¬ 
thic railing with Mauryaa polish, bits of which have been found, 
which probably formed its crowning hormika or railed pavilion, from 
which rose the shaft of the crowning umbrella. The original Alokan 
stupa of Sanchi, now concealed in the core of the present and larger 
Great Stupa built about a century after Asoka, was also crowned with 
a stone umbrella with Maury an polish, pieces of which were recovered 
on the spot. Of the Aiokan structures at Bairat have survived only 
bits of the foundation, fragments of two pillars, and pieces of a stone 
umbrella and a bowl bearing the Mauryan polish, the umbrella being 
probably the crowing member of the stupa. Nothing remains of the 
pajrasana or ‘diamond-seat’ altar and the enclosure said to have been 
constructed by Asoka, the former under and the latter around the 
Bodhi Tree at Bodhgaya as depicted in early sculptural representa¬ 
tions of the shrine and also described by the Chinese pilgrims. The 
railing at Bodhgaya still seen belongs to Sunga times, about a 
century later than Abka, The stone-railing which Asoka says in 
LPl be built at Lumbini, and the stupa mentioned in NPl, have also 
disappeared. 

The remains of the Aiokan stupa, now concealed in the present Great 
Stupa of Sanchl, showed on excavation that it was a low structure of a 
diameiex of about 60 ft., built of large bricks. It was presumably 
hemispherical in shape with a raised terrace at the base, enclosed by a 
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wooden raUing. The original Ak)ka stupa of Samath too was found 
on excavation to be briok-buUt. hemispherical in shape, of a diameter 

of about 60 ft. and with a low terrace at the base. The Bairat 
structures were found to have been built of bricks and wood. These 
facts established by archaeologists, affisrd us a rough picture of the 
general make-up of Aiokan stupas, at the entrance (or entrances) of 
which stood a stone pillar. 

Regarding the origin of stupas» it may be surmised that the 
Vedic Aryans probably buried their dead, over which a mound was 
raised, enclosed by a fencing of some kind. The pre-Aryan Indians 
probably cremated the dead although burial was not unknown, 
specially in the earlier period. It was also an ancient practice to collect 
the remains of the funeral pyre in a vessel, mostly earthen, and bury 
it. Over thU burial, a mound—borrowed from the Vedic Aryan 
practice ?— was probably raised in case of aaindy persons of eminence, 

from which perhaps the Asokan stupa developed. Just as the post- 
Asokan stupas were built larger and larger as centuries passed, 
occasionally using stone insceatl of bricks, so the Asokan stupa too was 
a more durable and enlarged version of its earthen protot>'pe, for 
Asoka used bricks instead of earth, made the mound lai^er and 
hemispherical, crowned it with a hermiki and umbrella of stone, added 
a terrace at the base and made the fencing with a wooden railing. 
The harmikit umbrella and the I)a8e-terrace might have characterised, 
although on a smaller scale and made of less durable material, pre- 
Aiokan earthen stupas as well. Spots of very special sanctity, such as 
Buddha’s birthplace in Lumbim and probably the Bodhi Tree and 
other places too, were given by him a stone railing. 

The Barlbar cave dwellings with their distinctive Mauryan polish, 
excavated by Aioka and his grandson, king Dalaratha for Ajjvika 
ascetics, were the first of their kind in India. That they were hthic 
copies of thatch-roofed wooden structures has been VC 17 clearly 
esublishcd by archaeologists. This style of rock-cut architecture was 
practised in many parts of India, more particularly in the west, with 
great elaboration from the 2nd century B.C. to the 10th century A.D., 
and the earliest phases of these post-Aiokan devclopmenU too show 
clearly that they were lithic copies of wooden structures. It is probable, 
some think, that Aioka adopted bis style of rock-cut caves from the 
Achaemcnian tombs on the cliffs of Persepolls and Naksh-i-Rustum, 
cut during 335-330 B.C. 




Cyclopean stone wall or Outer Fortification on the tops of hills around Rajgir 
(ancient Rajagriha, Di. Paina, Bihar), total length about SO miles, c. 6ih-5th cent. B.C., 
the cai'liest known pre^Asokan stone structure in India. 

Remains of the wooden palisade around ancient PauKputra (Patna, Bihar), 
4th cent. B-C. Cefyrighl Asckagotogical Dept., Cn>t. <if India 

















Inscribed Asoka Pillar at 

Lauriya-Nandangarh, 

Dt. Champaran, Bihar, the only 
Asokan PilUr fomid standing 
unbroken in sUu 


Uninscribed Mauryan 
Pillar at Baaarh>Bakhir^ 
3Dist. Muzaffajpur, Bihar 


Uninscribed Mauryan 
Pillar at Kosam (ancient 
Kausambi), Disc. Allahabad, U.P- 


CoJetrigiii Archaeological Depl., Covt. of India 
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The most imporiant and interutiog objects of Ak)kan art that 
have survived are the pillars and some capitals. These pillars are round 
and slightly tapering monolithic shafts of great dignity^ exquisite finish> 
simplicity and beauty> hearing a lughly lustrous glassllke polish, made 
of bulf-colourcd sandstoiK, mosily perhaps from Chuoar in Mirzapur 
District, U, P. Tlie glasslike Mauryan polish was imparted not b^' 
the applicatioti of any kind of varnish but, as shown by microscopic 
examination, by cbe use of abrasives. The pillars are of a height of 
about SO to 45 ft. with an ornamental capital, lost in many places, 
siu’mounted by powcrftil animal sculpture. The surviving capiuls 
consist of the following vis. (a) a Uon found at Rampurva (pillar 
inscribed) in Bihar (now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta), as at 
Lauriyi-Nandangarh (pillar inscribed) and as at Basirh-Bakhira 
(pillar uoinscribed and therefore doubtful if really Asokan), both in 
Bihar; or (b) c single bull on a second pillar (uninscribed) found at 
Rampurva (ridW in the National Museum, New Delhi); or (c) a tingle 
elegant (pillar not found, doubtful if Aiokan) as at Sankisa in 
Furakhabad Dist. ofU.P.; or (d)/o«r (wnr scaled back to back facing 
the four directions as at SIrnSth and Sanchi (l>oth pillars inscribed). 
Mention should also be made of tlir elephant caived above the Asoka 
inscriptions on the Dhaull rock in Orissa, hut wc are not sure if it is 
Asokan although its workmanship U quite good. There U also a 
crude drawing of an elephant alongside the Asoka inscriptions on the 
KalsI rock, which may perhaps be post*Asokan. 

* On the b^ds of the four Samaih lions once rested a stone dharmc- 
eakra of 32 spokes, fragments of which were recovered. The Sanchi 
lions too were probably surmounted by a similar wheel as would 
appear from some local sculptural representations. All the capitals 
have a round abacm^^xcept at Basarh-Bakhira where it is square¬ 
shaped, decorated at Sarnath with four dkarma-tekr/u resembling 
the wheels of a cart, each with 24 spokes, now incorporated in the 
national flag of India. Between each pair of these dfutma-sekras figures 
an animal via. an elephant, a bull, a horse and a lion respectively. 
The abaci of the other capitals arc decorated with representations 
of honeysuckle, palmefte, lotus and geese. The base of every capital 
is of the shape of an inverted lotus (or bell ?). Of all tbe capitals, 
that of Samadi is the most impressive, now adopted in the state seal 
of India. 

The animals on these capitals viz. the elephant, bull, horse and 
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lion aj« said by some to be Uie ‘guardians of tlie four quajtcrt’ but 
more possibly they are symbols of Buddha. The elephant i^tands for 



' Figure of elephant on the Sarnith Pillar abacus. 

Buddha’s descent on earth from heaven as hU mother dreamt before 
conception of a white elephant entering her wombj and it grew in 
course of time to be the symbol per of Buddha. The bull 



Figure of bull on the Sarnath Pillar abacus. 
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stands for Buddba’s humaji birth as he U said to have been horn 
when che zodiacal Sign of Taurus i.e< (he Bull was the ‘dominant' 
Sign. Some have taken this “dominant” zodiacal sign as indicating 
the position of the sun (j.e. the month of Jyais^a) but in Indian 
astrology, the ‘dominant’ zodiacal »gn, the basic feature of a 
horoscope, Is not the posiUon of tJie sun but that of the moon ; and 
if the Sign of the Bull indicated the position of the moon at Buddha’s 
birth, it may incidentally be observed, the birth could ixevcr have 
taken place on the ApriI*May full'moon, as now observed as his 
birthday, for according to Indian astronomy, on tbc Vaiiakh! full- 
moon the moon is in the Sign either of Libra or of Scorpio (the sun 
being in the Sign either of Aries or of Taurus). It may be possible 
that the VaisakhI full-moon, traditionally celebrated as a sacred 
day, came to be identl£ed with Buddha’s birth in later times. 



Figure of horse on the Sirnath Pillar abacus. 

The horse stands for Buddha’s renunciation as he is said to 
have left home on horseback. The lion represents Buddha as the 
great preacher whose teachings defeat and silence all rivals, a 
symbolism which is further accentuated by the lions facing the four 
directions and by being surmounted by the dkarma-eaha. The wheel 
in the Dhorma<akra, some think, symbolises sovereignty or dominion, 
but perhaps it referred to the eternal cycle of the Chain of Causation 
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(or DepondoDt OrigmaUon, Conditioned Generis) fs propounded by 
Buddha in his doctrine of FraCUya ^samuipcda. 



Figure of Uon on the Samath Pillar abacus- 

' The simpUeity and gracefui dignity ot Aioke's piliars and tte 
liveliness and vigour of many of the animal figures have evoked the 

admiration of critics. Some of these animal figures are said to desetve 

a very h«h place in the history of animal sculpture and to be 

unrivalled in the art of the ancient world. 

The Aiokan pillar may have been the lichic form given by him 
to the fiagslaff of wood or bamboo, usually found in front of an 
Indian sbrine. The animal figure capital, it is surmised, may haw 
been suggested by similar figures that used to adorn the banner on the 
staff. Posl-oremational memorial posts too, common in India, may 
have been the parent of Asoka's pillars. Excavations^ m 19M at 
the site of the famous Ghositirama monastery of Kausamb. showed 
that ordinary monks were memorialised by the erection of small 

pillars, their funerary relics being buried in earthen pots in the floors 

adjoining the small stupas. Pillars of an ornamental or monumenWl 
character, of course made of wood, were well-known in India. 
Pali literature mentions Ma-Uiilc, explained by the commentator 
Buddhaghesa as “a piUar made of strong wood" li&ra-d^rumq,^- 
tlhcmblui) dial stood in front of eity-gates. Candragupta s palace, 




Capital of jcucnbed Asolca Pillar at Sarnitb, 
Saroath Museum 
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Capita) of irucribed Asoka Pillar at 
SSncl^I, Bhopal, Sinchi Museum 
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Capital of the inscribed Rimpurva Asoka Pillar, 
Ind. Museum, Calcutta 

Copyright ArGhaeoiogieal Dept., Gooi. qf India 
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as described by the Greeks, had a large number of beautifully carved 
pillars, presumably wooden. 

Several problems face us in connection with Alokau sculpture. 
Like his insciiptioos, his pillars and sculpture too are wholly 
unprecedented in Indian history, for no scone sculpture belonging to 
the many centuries that intervened between the Indus Valley 
Civilization and Asoka*a times has survived that can claim kinship 
With the art of Asoka. Again, though the Mauryan polish lingered 
on in India for some time after Asoka as exemplified in the caves 
donated by his grandson DaUraiha, the art of Aioka’s craftsmen 
disappeared from India after Asoka as abi-uptly as its coming had 
been. The oldest post-ASokan stone sculpture in India ia found 
(0 on the railings of Stupa No. 2 of Sanchl, fn) on the Bharhut 
railings and gateway (now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta), (lii) on 
the Bodhgaya railing, and {h) on the gateways of Saachl SiCipa No. 

1 {Great Stupa), of which the first three belong to the §uiiga (c. 2nd- 
Ut cent. B,C.) and the last to the Andhra (c. lit cent. B.C) age. 
Although the craftsmen of Sanchl, Bharhut and Bodhgaya were 
unquesiionnbly Indian, they exhibit a style far inferior to that of 
Aioka’i craftsmen. While the art of Aioka shows that the crafts- 
men had generations of experience to their credit, early poit-Afokan 
stone sculpture shows that tlie craftsmen still thought In terms of 
wood although working on stone; they were skilled no doubt In 
working on metal, wood, ivory, clay etc but appear to have been 
novices in working on stone. The lack, therefore, on Indian soU 
of immediate predecessors as well as successors of A^ka's art raises 
a strong presumption that hii craftsmen came from outside, who, after 
Asoka’s death and the break-up of the Mauryan empire, disappeared 
from India. 

Some however, are of the view that Asokan sculpture developed 
out of the prehistoric Indus Valley art although the intermediate links 
of this evolution, like those of the evolution of the Aiokan script, are 
not yet obtainable. It has further been argued that the figures of the 
elephant and the humped bull on the Sarnath abacus have been so 
faithfully portrayed in their typical Indian character as would not 
have been possible, had not the sculptor been long familiar therewith. 
But against this, it has also been pointed out that the eyes of this 
elephant are not true to life, being too latge, and that neither the 
elephant nor the bull is particularly well done at Samath, compared 
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to the magnificent buUs of the Indus Valley 'seals* and to some of tlie 
elephants of Sancbl, whereas the horse on the Sarnath abacus, the 
most spirited of the four animals depicted, is typicoUy Greek and 
miparallelled elsewhere in Indian art. Critics have pointed out 
again certain specific features, in respect of which the Asokan lions 
at Samach and Sinchl resemble Greek works of the same class ?)vit 
dlHer radically from the Indian, vi?;. the distinctive treatment of the 
‘‘cheekbones aird raoustacire** and die deep sinking of the eyes 
contrasted with the prouvrding eyes of the lions of Indian art. Ii 
has also been pointed out tbac it is not correct to say chat the elephant 
and the humped bull were unknown outside India, for the former 
was a common sight in Seleucid and Bactrian armies and the latter 
had a r«u^e far beyond the western borders of India. 

It may probably be argued that Asoka’s craftsmen were indigenous 
but trained by foreign masters. But so far as available evidence 
shows, it is doubtfuHf Indian craftsmen were skilled enough on stone 
at chat time to be apprenticed under foreign masters for the production 
of work of so high an order as Asoka’s ; secondly, as has already 
been mentioned, Che qttality of Asokan sculpture shows beyond doubt 
that Chose who produced it were no novices but bad generations of 
stone sculptural traditions behind them ; and thirdly, if Aloka*!< 
craftsmen were indigenous, it is difficult to explain why all vestiges of 
their art should disappear from India so quickly after Aioka. 

On the other hand, if Asoka*s cari^smen were foreign as appears 
probable, the question as to from where they came is not easy to solve. 
The ‘Mauryan' polish, Che pillars and the inverted lotus (or bell ?) 
of the base of the captaU are common features in Achaemenian 
sculpture and so also are the animal capital and some of the abacus 
floral motifs. The Achaemenian animal capitals were designed to 
be ornamental brackets of pillars supporting beams of the roof, but 
while the Achaemenian pillars were meant for decorating haDs, Asoka 
gave to bis pillars as well as Co the capitals an entirely new significance 
to subserve his purpose of propagating the Dharma, just as the 
rock-cut Achaemenian royal tombs were transformed by him into 
dwellings for ascetics and rock Inscriptions used by the Achaemenian 
kings for self-glorification were adopted by him for Dharma purposes. 
Some critics also maintain that A^kan sculpture exhibits a much 
higher degree of excellence than its probable Achaemenian model. 

As not only Persian influence which itself was the product 
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of the loni&iu, S&irdUns, Mcdes, Egyptians etc, but more Greek 
influence too is seen tn Aiokan sculpture, particularly in the 
modelling of the animal figures and in soroe'of the decorative floral 
motifs, it has been surmised by critics that Asoka’s craftsmen were 
probably Bactrian Greeks who were well familiar with both Greek and 
Persian sculpture. Since the conquest of Persia by Alexander, a steady 
movement was going on for effecting a synthe^s of the Bast and the 
West, i.e. of the best in Persian and Gi'eek cultures. In the crude 
sculptuic ofBharhut, Bodligaya and Sanchi, there are a few spedmeos 
of workmanship, much superior to the general level, and there are 
many instances of western motifs and technique. All this, it has been 
suggested, was due to the clissemiuation in India of Asian Greek art 
in the form of coins, gems, terracottas, small callings and textiles. 
The occurrence of Kharosthl lette« as mason’s marks in Bharhut points 
to their North-Western origin. A number of Mauryan heads and 
ocher fragments found in Sarnath too show strong West Asian 
influence. It is held theiefore by some that North-Western India, 
beii^ closely linked with West Asia, had for long imbibed West Asian 
traditions and A^ka’s patronage only extended these influences further 
eastward. It is to be adinitUd however, that in the present sUte of 
our knowledge, the problems raised by Aiokan art viz, how far it was 
indigenous or foreign, and if the latter, who the aaftsmen were, cannot 
be fully solved, although from the accounts of India of Caudragupta’s 
times by Greek writers, it would appear that Indian towns and houses 
were mostly built of wood and bricks, and all available evidence would 
point to superior stone-sculpture having been a Mauryan innovation in 
India. 

The comparatively inferior workmanship of the uninscribed Basarb- 
Bakhiri pillar and its lion capital and of the Sankisa elephant capital 
has led some to conclude that they arc probably pre-Asokan although 
Mauryan, or if Awkan, they represent an earlier phase of the work 
of his craftsmen- But if they were pre-Asokan or early Aiokan, it is 
not explainable why the Basarb-Bakhira and the Kausambl pillars 
escaped being inscribed, for A^oka had ordered that his edicts were 
“to be engraved on pillars wherever pillars existed”. Can it be that 
the uninscribed Mauryan pillars^ the Basarh-Bakhiri lion and the 
Sankisa elephant were post-.^kan—Che work of the foreign craftsmen 
of lesser ability who lingered on in India for some time after 
Asoka’s death ? The Kalsi elephant drawing is probably by Indian 
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novices. T!ic execution of the Rampurva bull is possibly to be 
ascribed to foreign masters although the pillar is uninscribed, and as 
for the elephant above the Dhauli Inscriptions, we do not know for 
certain whether it U Aiokan or post-Asokan, while the high styli&ation 
^ of the Sirnath, Sanchi and Rampurva lions may perhaps be interpreted 
as pointing to a decadent colonial Greek art as might s'ery well hr 
expected to prevail in Bactria. 



But no matter who his craftsmen were, Asoka’s art reflects bis 
cosmopoliun outlook and the dignity, strength, tenderness and 
nobility of his character. Even if its technique was foreign, its inspira¬ 
tion was strikingly original and its spirit and purpose fully Aiokan. 

AsOKA'S CKAltAGTBR 

Many traits of Aloka*s character have been indicated in the fore¬ 
going sections. His sincerity, earnestness and zeal, the last perhaps 
carried to excess sometimes, in promoting the Dbarma and the welfare 
of his subjects are beyond doubt, and his readiness to exert himself 
in the public interest in fulfilment of his kingly duties was also genuine. 
Rational in outlook, he was bold and original in putting his ideas 
into practice, and strong in his convictions, he was regardless of conse¬ 
quences when acting up to them. 

By many of bis actions Asoka must have antagonised large sections 
of his subjects, which probably precipitated the downfall of hjs empire 
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immediately after hi$ death—a sequel viewed against which his wish 
chat his work carried on by his descendants might endure very long, 
would appear Co have been pathetically blind. It is not likely chac 
he was unaware of the forces of opposition being raised by him, but 
he had too much confidence in hicruelf and in his ideals. Restless 
and at times perhaps impetuous too in action, his enthusiasm probably 
brooked no opposition and paid but little heed to counsels of caution. 
For quite a long time after him when his inscriptions could still he 
read, how foolish all his fond hopes, viewed against the acCualitleSi 
must have appeared Co the readers—which perhaps further intensified 
the ironical ligoificance his title ‘Beloved of the gods’ had come to 
acquire. 

Aioka often mentions Che great success attained by hii efforts 
for promoting the DUarma. His subcrdinacei are described by him 
as being zealous in it and people all over India and even outside 
as practising it. He was perhaps not vainglorious and it is not 
unlikely that Dharma activities were given a great impetus among 
officials and the public by his example—to gain the favours of their 
sovereign, if not always out of genuinely pious motives. It is very 
likely coo that accounts of his activities reached the contemporary 
western world. But seriuusly devoted to his ideals and impatient 
in achieving results as he was, he was perhaps easily convinced that 
others too were as earnest as he was, and chough not actually gullible 
but carried away by his enthusiasm, he might have perhaps over¬ 
rated results. Some have considered many of his utterances as being 
tinged with megalomania but a more lenient view may be taken 
when it is recalled that that was the way kings accustomed 
to being obeyed without question were wont to speak in 
those days; when he dilated on the great effects of his own 
good deeds, he was perhaps recounting his services to a noble 
cause and was encouraging others to emulate him. The instincts of 
leading, excelling or conquering others were strong in him but he has 
lefl plenty of evidence to show how grandly he sublimated thecn, and 
it is therefore unfair to him to think Chat self-glorification was the 
principal impulse that urged him to his actions or to issuing his edicts, 
for he has said repeatedly that what prompted him in his activities 
as also in Issuing his edicts was the desire that be might make his 
subjects truly happy in this world and in the next by leading them 
along the path of Dharma practices. Fame and glory he certainly 
7 
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sought, but when he says ia RE 10 that the only fame or glory he 
sought was of having given a lead to bis subjects in following the 
pharma, he appears to be giving sincere expression to the deepest 
spring of his actions. 



MINOR ROCK EDICT 


ThU inscription is found in the following places: 

North Iiidia 

Bairci —The inscribed rock is situated about a mile NE. of 
Bairat, the headquarters of a tahsil, about 42 miles ^N£. of Jaipur 
in Rajasthan. Excavations in Bairat revealed fragments of two Asokan 
pillars and remains of structures that were possibly a stupa and a 
monastery, both Abkan, which show that here resided, already in 
Asoka's time, a body of the Buddhist clergy. 

Gujarra —A village in Datia Dist. of Viodhya Pradesh i inscription 
discovered in 1954. 

Ripnaih —In Madhya Pradesh; a place of pilgrimage, 14 miles 
W. of Sleemanabad station on the Jubbulpur-Katni Ry. line. 

Sahasram {Sase^, Sasa^, <SahAiramra Or SahtsrSToma? *a place with 
a thousand mango trees or parks')—The inscription lies about 

2 miles E. of this town, the headquarters of a sub-divblon of Shahabad 
Dirt., Bihar. 

South India 

’ Brdk7tuipri—la Chitaldurg Dist. of Mysore. 

Gaftmalh —In the Kopbal area of Hyderabad (Deccan). 

About 4 miles from Brahmaglri. 

In Liagsagar taluka of Raichur Dist, Hyderabad (Deccan). 
PSlHgaaiu—About 4 miles from Gavimath. 

Rajula^Mandagiri—A hamlet attached to the village Ghianahulti, 

3 miles NNW. of Pattikonda in Kuraoel Dist, Aodhra. The inscrip¬ 
tion was discovered in 1954 and is engraved on a ro^, about 10 yards 
from the entrance to the temple of Ramalihgeivara (^iva). 

^iddipuro —About 4 miles from Jadnga-Ramesvara and Brahma- 
girt 

TeTTagudi—& miles from Gooty Ry. station, and 20 miles from 
Pattiko^a. 

See p. 20. 
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Gavlma^ version 

Date t Rtinalyear JUJ2 («^)*«« 257 B.C> 
Subject : Thtfruii ef zeal w prastising Dharma 


The Beloved of the gods' spoke (thus)* : 

It is (now somewhat) more than two and a half years 
that I have been a lay disciple, but I had not been very 
zealous (throughout all this time). 

It is (now somewhat) more than a year that I joined 
the Samgha* and have been very zealous. 

Now, the gods who were unmingled with men in Jambu- 
dvipa* during this time, have now been made mingled^. 

This is the fruit of zeal. Not only by the great is this 
capableindecd of being attained. Even by the small (person), 
if he is greatly^ zealous, is heaven capable of being attained. 

And for this purpose is this proclamation (made)’, 
viz.—Let the small and the great be zealous, let (even) the 
Borderers* too know (it), and let (this)" zeal be of long 
duration. 

And this matter will increase and it will increase greatly, 
and it will increase even (to) one and a half'® times. 


1. Seep. 10. 

2. Supplied in some versions, hevara aha. 

3. See p. 30. Lie. ‘I went to the Samgha.* In Buddhist scriptural 
language, ^to go to the Samgha’ means entering monastic life, but 
that might not have been meant here by Asoka, although it is probable 
that he entered monastic life periodically which is allowed by the 
Buddhist church. The Chinese pilgrim I-Tsing (7ih cent.) saw an 
image of Aioka in monastic garb. 

4. I.f. India. 

5. This clause appears differently in some of the other venions e.g. 
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OAVtMATH TEXT OF MINOR ROCK EDICT 


'’Dev%natnpiy« adha^tiyani vaaim 

yam aumi upasake'*, ao co badbam pakamu^^. Samvacbare 
sltiraka yam me saxpghe apeti {rtad bidbam ca me 

pakamte' ^ Se imayam vellyam Jamba-dipasi amiaa deva 
samana manaaebi> s« da pi misa kata. Pakamasa esa pbale. 
No hi iyam mabateneva eakiye papotave. “^Khudakeoa pi 
pakamamioena vipule pi eakiye 6vage aradbayitave^ Etayaea 
athaya iyam savane^*'^kbadaka ca udara ca pakamamtu tis 
amta pi ca jaiiamta> cira-tbitike ca pakame hotu. Iyam ca 
a^e vadhisiti-S vipule ca vadhisiti, di^yadbiyam pi ca 
vadbUiti 


TEXT SANSKRniEED 

Devanampriyab aba: aatirekapi ardba-trini varsipi yac 
asmi upisakafa, no tu bkdham prakrantab Satpvatsaram 
aatirekam yat may a saxpghah opetabs bidbam ca mayi 
prakrantah. Tat asyam velayam Jamba-dvipe amiirkb devah 
aantah manasyai^ t« idinim misrah krtab. Prakfamasya 
etat phalam. No ki etat mahataiva ^akyam priptum. 
Ksadrakena api prakramamanena vipolam api iakyah avargah 
arbdbayitnm. Elaamai ca artbaya idam eravanaxp—ksudrakih 
ca udarSh ca prakramantim iti) antih api ca janantus cira* 
atbitikab ca prakramah bhavato. Ayam ca arlbah vardhiayatc» 
vipolam ca vardbiayate, dvy«ardbam api ca vardbUyate iti. 


Rup. TThc gods who were unmmgled in Jambu-d. during this 
time {kaiSyajf have now been made mingled’ 5 Scfuis. *Tbc men 
who were unmingled with the gods during this time (ar^aUna) in 
JambU'd., have been made mingled with the gods*; Brahm., Sidd. 
‘The men who were unmingled in Jambu-d. during this time, are 
mingled with the gods’S Mask. ‘The gods who were unmingled 
formerly (pure) in Jambu-d., have now become mingled*; Tm. 
*The men who were unmingled with the gods during this time, have 
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CoaiintaiJm^P-5S 

now become mingled.’ The meaning is not clcai. What probably 
Asoka meant was that by his efforts men were made godlike in character- 

6. Vipidt is taken by some as an adj. ofsae^s, he. 'the great heaven*, 
for f&p. and rsrr. read—sakiye pipule pi {or vipule) svage irodheve 
{or aiidheUve}, while other versions place oipuU immediately after 
pakamaminena. Nowhere in the other edicts which speak of 
'heaven/is oipuU used as an adj. of it, whereas later on in this edict, 
vipule (some versions vipulam) is an adv. qualifying va^isiti. 

7. Supplied in some versions, kate, sivite, savapite. 

8. Scepp. 24-27. Brabm. and Yerr- have ‘my Borderers’, amta ca 
mai (of me) jineyu (or ^nevu). 

9. Supplied in some versions, iyam, iya. 

10. The meaning of Ij is not clear ; has it reference to 'more than 
a year/ since when Asoka became zealous in practising Dhartna 7 

11. The three Mysore versions begin^4vvajaiaafirii« arapacasa 
mab£mitBBafl> ca vacanena Isilasi mabiaftara aro^yaxn vatavlya, and 
Brahm. adds hevam ca vaiaviya—‘Prom Suvarnagiri (see p. 28), by the 
words (Le. command) of the Aryaputra (see p. 14) and of the Mabamatras 
(see p. 28), the Mahamatras at Isila (see p. 28) arc to be wished 
good health, (BrcAm.) and are to be told thus/ 

12. Brahm. Devanampiye anapayati; Mask. Devanampiyasa Asokasa 
Guj. Devinampiyasa Piyadasino Asoka-rajasa. Seep. 13. 

13. Some versions, adhikani, sadbi^^. 

H. pak^.ke, which is explained by some as—prakaia-^akya, 

‘an open or avowed §akya (i.e. Buddhist)’ but it may be engraver’s 
error for upasake. Mask. Budha^ke ; is it engraver’s error for 
Budhupasake-Buddhopasaka ? and not - Buddha^akya, a tautology. 

15. Brahm. and Arfd.—No tu kho ba^ain prakamte (or pak®) 
husam ekam savacharam, ‘But I was not very zealous indeed, for one 
year.’ Terr, has the same without ‘very*. 

16. Some versions have upayate, ®yite, ®yite, ®gate. 

17. Majk. uth...(—utthanam 7 see p. 34) mi (read me) upagate. 

18. Brahm. and iidd. Kamazn tu kho khudakena, ‘If he so desired, 
(even) by a small person* etc. 

19. Mask. ly.. a^e khudakena pi dhamma-yutena sake adhigatave. 
Na hevact dakhitaviye udsUake va im.. adhigacheya ti. Khudake ca 
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MINOR ROCK EDICT : NOTES 

ud&lalse cs. vaUviyi: hevam ve ^alamtam bhadake..se a...tiice ca..., 
*This end can be aCUinfd even by a small person if be is devoted 
to Dharma. It is not to be so considered that‘only the great will 
attain this'. The small and the great arc to be told s ‘By your 
devotedly acting thus...’. 

20. ^tdd. and T«rr, Yatba {or yatha) khudaka ca mahatpa {or 
mahadhani) ca imam pakameyu {or parakamevu), ‘So that the 
small and the great may be zealous in this’. 

21. RSp. vadhi vadhisiti, ‘will much increase’. 

22. Sahoj. diyadhiyam, avaladhiyena (- avarardhena, ‘at least’) 
dlyadhiyam vadhisaci; some versions—apaladbiyeca {or avaradbiya, 
apara^) vadhUlti. 

After the above» some versions have ‘postscript’ matters (see p. 8), 
viz. Riip. lya ca aibe pavadsu Ickhapma viUt, (read vatateasviratah) ; 
h,,,dh» «a aibi Bila^ibambbe) silS-tbainbliasi liMiipetavay.. d ; ctlnS ca vaya- 

jaseBa (savyanjanepa) ySvatak.. capak.. abaia (•ab^ah) savara (read 
cavata) vHaeeiavay.. (read vivssataviye. from vip^vas) ‘And eause 
thU matter to be engraved on rocks, if convenient; and if ston^ 
pillars are there, cause it to be engraved on the stone-pillars 
(sec p. 20); and in these words (it is) to be despatched everywhere 
as far as your districts (extend)*, for which, Sahai. has—Iqtain ca 
atbam pavacesu Hkhapayatha ; ya ca atbi beta sila-tbambba, tau pi 
likhapayatha ti. 

Thereafter Rup. continues Vyachto* sivaoe )au 200 50 $ aat^ vlviefi tC, 
for which, Sahas, has^iyam ca savane vivuthena duve sapamnalatisata 
vivutha ti 200 50 6 ; Brahm. and Terr. —iyam ca savane sivipite. 
vyuthena (vyu*) 200 50 6, of which some words are legible in the 
damaged versions of ^dd. andJa^R. as well. 

The meaning of this clause has not been satisfactorily settled 
inspite of much discussion. It is very likely that vyutha (vyutha, 
vyu^, vivuthft) and vivisa are derivatives of riy'wf, and that 200 
50 6 means 250 + 50 + 6 i.c. 256. The clause is usually taken to 
mean ‘(This) proclamation was issued by me on tour (wVwf) (when) 
256 (nights, laci-ratri in the Sabas, version, i-e. ‘days’) had been 
spent on tour’. Several other edicts such as R£ U, LPI, NPI etc 
must have been issued while Asoka was on tour but nowhere else does 
he reckon time in this manner, the usual mode of reckoning everywhere 
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else being in regnal years. Some think that 256 stands for some kind 
of an era reckoned from Buddha’s nirvana, wbUe others say it 
represents the number of days in a year, except during the rains, when 
a Buddhist monk is supposed to move about from place to place, 
which Asoka imitated by a grand tour of preaching the Dharma. The 
word retd in Rup., If it means ‘hundred^ Is redundant. Purr rdpemnS 
etc of Sahas, is explained by some as daot (two) mpamc (Hfty-six, 
sa^anciiat) liti (nights) satS (hundred), but others think that latl has 
nothing to do with *night’; they explain sapamaiSii zs^japamnisa 
{56) ^aH (exceeded by) ^sapcmnSsalit in which rS was erroneously 
engraved as la; os ss^sapcmM+ali'"sapar^(^)ati or '^(y)2H,in which^ 
was written as IS either by mistake or as a dialectal variant though 
phonetically unsound; some again say that :apar^ + ali»sapa7njiSl5ti 
by the rule of Bail grammar which provides that iw, la etc should 
be placed between the final vowel of the preceding word and the 
initial vowel of the succeeding word if sandfii is to take place between 

these two vowels. In that case duoe . jata would be nothing more 

than writing in words the number 256 expressed In figures as 
200 50 S^just as *lwo peacocks and one deer* in RE 1, ‘two (kinds of) 
medical treatment’ In RE 2, and ’every years’ in RE 3, at Shahb. 
and Mfss., and ‘four kings’ in RE 13 at Kal. are written first in words 
and then in figures. The various derivatives of w’l/jtfi are explained 
by some as ‘messengers sent’ with copies of the Proclamation, by whom 
the edict was to be proclaimed far and wide, cf. iniwflanjfo above, at the. 
beginning of the Rup. version of (his postscript, and pioasayatha 
and siiAsSpajfStha at the end of the Samath ‘postscript’ of SPE, 
where the words mean 'to publicise or proclaim by sending out 
(messengers)*. This much-discussed clause would then mean 'This 
proclamation is caused to be announced by messengers, (of whom) 256 
were sent out’. Does the word saia of Rup. stf/e stand not for 
iala hut Sot samla^santah, ‘arc or have been (sent out)*? As for 256 
which is* 16x16, or*8x8x4, had it some reference to sending 
messengers to the ‘eight’ directions? Or was 8 considered to be a ‘round’ 
number (* 4 X 2) which was multiplied once by itself and then again by 
its half, referring to the increase of Dharma to ‘one and a half rimes* ? 

Finally, the three Mysore versions (^idd. and Jat, R. much 
damaged) and Yerr. have some more ‘postscript’ matters, viz. Brahm_ 
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S« h«vain dcvB^mpiya aha t tt&tapltisa ausHahavlye, bemava ganiao ; 
priaasu drahyiiavyam (from | 'drmh, Ht. 'tO bc firm’), sacam vaiaylyam— 
so icna 4haincBa<^UBa pavatltaviya j bamcva amtavSsiiia acariye 
apacayiravjya, Mtiktin «• ham ya..rabam {read yatb^'^) pavaCitaviy* { 
asa poraoa pakSti) digbavusa ea e«a ; h«vam <aa harivlye (rr 0 <f IcaC&V*’), 
Capadaaa !ilihie» lipikarapa (this last word Is written in Kharosihi, 
see p. 4-5)—‘Now, the Beloved of the gods spoke thus : Respect 
is to be shown to mother and father, likewise to elders; mercy 
is to be shown to living bcir^s, truth is to be spoken—these 
Dharma quaJities are to be practised ; likewise deference is to be 
shown by the pupil to the teacher, and one must behave in 
proper manner towards relatives j this is the ancient tradition, 
and it has been of long life i thus is it to be practised. ‘Written 
by Capada, the engraver’; for which Yerr, writes very clumsily 
with many errors and repetitions (see p. 6)—Hevam devlnampiyeoa : 
yatha devanampiyena savatha kathlta tatha kauviy... rijuke 
(««Rajjuka, ut p. 29) anapitaviye, bUerini jinapadam inapayisati 
rathikan-..(-Ra 4 trikan, set p. 29) ca—mata-pitusu sususiiaviye, 
hemeva garusu sususitaviye, pranesu dayitavjye, sac... vataviy... 
susuma (? nod se ime) dhamma-guna pavatitavlya—hevam tuphe 
^apayatha devanampiyasa vacanena; hevam dani hi yatha 
hathiyarohani (elephant-drivers), karanakani {ue p. 2ff} yugyacariyani 
(chariot-drivers ?} bambhanani ca nivesay^ba (nif/rii, to inslruet) 
atha amtevisini yarisa porana pakiti iyam sususitaviye ; apaeSyaoa 
y...va acariyasa sava me...yasa yatbicarin... acariyasa natlkani 
yatbaraham niitikesu pavatitaviye ; besa pi amtevislsu yathiraham 
pavatitaviye yirisa porana pakiti yatharah... yatha iyam arokam 
(sM iehuf) siya ; hevam tuphe anapayatha nivesayacha ca amtevisini; 
hevam devanampiye anapayati. 

Arokam is ususJly taken as^arogyam, ‘healthy, strong’, or as* 
aroka, ‘flawless, free from defects, perfect*, (rcia^ ‘a hole*). It 
may also bc-‘bright, resplendent’, from 3;'rue, ‘to shine (throi^h)’. 
Some would read the word as tinke ^ atirfka, ‘excelling’. 

The employment of elephant-drivers, chariot-drivers (7), Brahmans 
and their pupils, in addition to state*»officials down to the lowest 
grade, shows what intensive measures were adopted by Asoka to 
propagate his message to the widest extent. 
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THREE BARABAR CAVE INSCRIPTIONS 


These three inscriptions are found in different caves of the 
Barabar hill in Bihar, 15 miles north of Gaya and 0 miles from Beb 
station on the Patna*Gaya rail-line. Another rave here, known as 
the Lomaaa-;^i cave, contains a Vaisnava inscription of Maukhari 
Anantavarman (c. 7th ccuu), which names this hill as Piavara^giri, 
and Pravara>Paravara>Barabara>Barabar. BCIs 2 and 5 name 
this hill as Khalatika i.e. ‘Bald (or sbaven)-headed*. This hill was 
also known as Goratha*giri. Not far from Barabar is the N^;arjum 
hill with three more caves donated to the Ajivikas by Dasaratha, 
a grandson of Asoka. For the Ajivikas, see p. 29, and for Asoka*s 
alleged relations with them, see p. 15. It is to be noticed that Aioka’s 
donation to the Ajivikas, to whom the Buddhists were very hostUe, 
took place in the 12th regnal year when he was probably already a 
staunch follower of Buddhism. 

In three out of the six caves donated to the Ajivikas by Asoka 
and Daiaratha, attempt was made to chisel away the words 
‘(given) to the Ajivikas’ occurring in the inscriptions, probably by 
Khvavela of RaJinga who, a staunch Jaina and therefore hostile 
to the Ajivikas, invaded this region twice during the 2ad cent. B.C,, 
and not by Maukhari Anantavarman who assigned one of the Barabar 
caves to Kysoa and two of the Nagirjuni caves to ^iva and Parvati, 
and in whose time the Aiokan script was no longer understood. 

BGI 3 was possibly caused to be engraved not by Asoka himself 
but by an anonymous dooor, for in all his inscriptions A^ka says in 
direct manner ‘When / was crowned so rnauy years' or ‘By ms 
(or by King Priyadarsio, the Beloved of the gods), crowned so 
many years' and never indirectly in the nominative absolute as 
‘(When) King Friyadarsio (was) crowned nineuen years’ as in BCI 3. 
The real donor might probably have been Asokas mother, or 
one of his queens (see p. 31-3.^;, or one of his sons, or grandsons 
(Dasaratha might have already attained majority at tbe time). 

For the omission of A^ka’s title ‘Beloved of the gods' in these 
inscriptions, see p. 12. 
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THREE BARABAR CAVE INSCRIPTIONS 


1 

Dale : Regnalyeor 257 D- C. 

This BaDyan-cave’ was given to the Ajivikas by King 
Priyadariin, crowned twelve years. 

2 

Date t Rhinal jftar /?—c. 257 B.C. 

This cave in the Klialatika hill was given to the Ajivikas 
by King Priyadadin, crowned twelve years. 

3 

Date : JU^nalytar i9»f. 250 B.C. 

When King Prlyadariin was crowned nineteen years, 
this cave in the very pleasant Khalatika hill was given by 
me to the Ajivikas, for the sake of (shelter from) the 
approach of the roar of wat€rs% 


1. So called no doubt from a banyan tree cloae to it, cf. the 
names of the Pippah and tlie Saptaparnl caves of Rajagrha. The 
inscriptions of Dasaralha also give clilffrent names to the three 
Nigarjuni hill caves. 

2. I. e. rain-water. 
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tfiXTS OF BARA BAR CAVE INSCRIPTIONS l-S 


1 

Lijini Piyadaslna dnvadasa-vaslbhisitena iyaxn nigoha- 
kabhi dina Ajivikebi. 

2 

Lijina Piysidasma davldasa-vasabhisiccna iyam kubha 
Khalatika.pavatasi dina Ajivikehi. 

S 

Laja Piyadasa ekuaaviaatUvasIbbIsita jala^ghoaiganaatbata 
xna iyam kbabha supiya KbaJatika^pavatasi dioa Ajivikebi. 


TETCTS SANSKRTTIZED 

1 

Raj&a Priyadarsina dvadasa^varsabhisiktena iyan nyagrodba- 
guha datta Ajivikabbyah. 


2 

Rajna Priyadar^ina dvadaia-varsabbiaiktana iyam goba 
KbaUtika-parvate datti Ajivikebbyah. 


S 

Raja Priyadarii ekonavixpaati^varsabbisktab («>RajBi 
'^dariioa '^bbifikte tati) jala^hoaagamirlhatah maya iyam 
gnba anpriye Rbalatika>parvat« datta Ajivikebbyab. 
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FOURTEEN ROCK EDICTS 
These inscriptions are found in the following places: 

Norik India 

1-14. The rock Ues about W N. of Kalsi, a 
town in the Chakrata lahsil of Debra Dun Dist. of Uttar Pradesh, about 
15 miles W. of Mussouri. On the right-hand side of the rock is found 
traced the outlines of an elephant (see p. 4S) with the inscription 
gt^atarw, ‘the best elephant,’ a symbol of Buddha, which may be 
of a later date. 

North-Wtst Frontier 

Mansehra—Kt& 1-14. Manschri is the headquarters of a taksil of 
the Hazara Dist. 

SkahkazgarhX —REs 1-14. Shahbazgarhi is 9 miles from Mardan, the 
headquarters of the Yusufzai sub-division of the Peshawar Dist, 

West India 

Cirnar «Giri-nagara)—REs i-14. Ginaftr is about a mile E. of 
Junagarh (juna<jurw -jirna) in Kathiawar. Besides the Asokan 
edicts, this rock bears two other inscriptions of great value, viz. (i) of 
the Mahabatrapa Rudradaman of the 2nd century A.D., recording 
the restoration of the lake Sudarsana which had been ‘originally 
constructed by the Vaisya Pusyagupca, the provincial governor (ranrika) 
of the Maurya king Candragupta and subsequently adorned with 
conduits by the Yavana king Tushaspha for Asoka, the Maurya ; 
(ii) ao inscription recording further repairs to the lake Sudarsana, 
carried out by Cakrapalita, son of Par^datta, who was governor 
of Suraatra, in 456-57 A.D. during the reign of the Gupta king 
Skandagupta. 

The outline of an elephant was probably cut by the side of the 
inscriptions, which however was destroyed when the rock was blasted 
with gunpowder for road-maku^. Below RE 13 were inscribed some 
words, parts of which are destroyed but what survives U {sa)rpa-iueto 
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hcsli sarv44oka-sukhiJuirc nama, 'the aJl-white elephant, the bringcr of 
happiness to all the worlds.’ 

5<j^r3 «SurparaJia)—in the Bassein taluka of Tbana DUt., 
Bombay. Only a fragment of RE 8 was found here, now preserved 
in the museum of the Bombay Asiatic Society, wherefrom it is called 
by some as the Bombay-Sopara edict- The other inscriptions 
too of the RE series must have been engraved here but art now 
destroyed. A fragment of RE 9, recently discovered (January 1956) 
in the village of Bhuigam, S miles from Sopara, probably 
belonged to the same series. 

South India 

Terrdgudi-^S^ p. 51. REs 1-14. 

Soulh’Eait India 

DAdaH REs UlO and 14. Dhauli is in the Khurda 

sub-division of Puri Dist of Orissa, about 7 miles S. of Bhuvaneswar. 
REs 11-13 were not inscribed here, probably because of the reference 
in RE 13 to the Kalifiga war, of which Asoka did not want to 
remind the Kalihgs j but as RE 13 was despatched not alone 
but together with REs 1M2 (see p. 19;, in omitting RE 13, the 
entire set REs 11-13 came to be omitted in Kaiihga. 

Above the inscriptions is a terrace, 16 ft. x 14 ft., on the right 
side of which, as one faces the inscriptions, is hewn out of the rock, 
the fore-half of an elephant of superior workmanship (sec p. 41). 
Below RE 6 is found inscribed the word selo, 'the white (elephant)'. 

REs 1-10 and 14. Jaugada Is a ruined fort in the 
Berhampur taluka of Ganjam Dist. of Orissa, about IS miles NW. of 
Gaojamtown. Here too REs 11-13 were not engraved, for the same 
reason as in Dhauli. 
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ROCK EDICT I 


Girnar version 

Date : Rignalytar 12 •c. 257 B.C. 

Subject s Prohibition ef animal socrijics for T4li^Qus parposts and prohibition 
samjafestioe gatherings 


This Dharma-rescript has been caused Co be written by 
the Beloved of the gods, King Priyadadin. 

Here (in my dominion) no living beings are to be killed 
and ofTcred in sacrifice. 

And no festive gatherings' are to be held. The Beloved 
of the gods, King Priyadarsin secs much eviJ in festive 
gatherings. Bui there are festive gatherings of some 
kinds too, which arc approved by the Beloved of the 
gods, King Priyadarsin. 

Formerly, in tl»e kitchen of the Beloved of the gods. 
King Priyadarsin, many hundred thousands^ of animals 
were killed everyday for the sake of curry. But now when 
this Dharma-rescript is written, only three animals are 
being killed (everyday) for the sake of curry, (viz,) two 
peacocks (and) one deer', (and) the deer again, not 
always. Even these three animals shall net be killed in 
future, 


1. Samajd, Pali samajja, survives in large melas of the present day- 
Racing, wrestling, gambling, singing, dancing, music, jugglery, 
acrobatics etc cook place in these gatherings which lasted for weeks 
when meat-eating, drinking and other laxities were Indulged in, 
why Asoka forbade them. But he makes it clear that he permitted 
harmless samajas. See p> 11. 

2. This number is of course to be taken figuratively. 

3. In Pali, mora means also fowls, and m{ga also quadrupeds, in 
general, But perhaps actually the peacock and the deer were meant 
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GSmAft TEXT OF ROCK EDICT 1 


lyam dfaaimna-Iipa ^devanampriyena Priyadasini rani 
l^khSpitS. Idha aa kisuci jivam arabhitpa prajuhitavyam, Na ca 
aamajo katavyo. Babukam hi dosam samajamhi paaati 
dav&naiupriyo Priyadasi raja. Asd pi ta «kaca samaji 
aadhu*matl devanampriyasa Prayadasiao ra&o, Purd 
mahanasarahi devSnainpriyasa Priyadaswo raho anudivasam 
bahuni praBa^sata-sahasraDi arabhisa aupatbaya. Sa aja yada 
ay am dhatntna-lipi likhlta^ ti eva praaa arabharc supkth&ya—dvo 
mori» eko magOj so pi mago na dhravo. Ete pi tri priaa 
pa^I &a Srabhiaara. 


TEXT SANSKRmZED 

lyam dbarma-Upih devanimpriye^ Priyadarsina rajhi 
lekbitS. Iha na ka^cit jivah alabhya prabotavyab. Na ca aamajah 
kartavyab. Bahokam hi da^m saraaja pasyati devanampriyab 
Priyadarai raja. Saati api tu aka samajab sldbu-matab 
davanampriyasya Priyadarainah rajnah« Purd mabanaaa 
davanampriyaaya Priyadarsioah rajhah aniidlvaaajm bahaai 
prana*»sata*aahaaraBi aJabhyanta saparthaya. Tat adya yada 
iyam dbarma-lipib likhica> trayah eva pripdb alabhyaate 
saparthaya—^vau mayaran* ekab m^gah, sab api mrgab na 
dhruvah. Ete api trayab pr&nah paitat na alapsyante, 


here. It U supposed that the killing of these was continued because 
Aloka was very fond of these two kinds of meat, or for other 
members of the royaJ household. The choice of these two particular 
animals was determined perhaps by the fact that the peacock and 
the deer are respectively the lai^est of fowls and quadrupeds ; of. 
the /tasli-tSpasas who killed one elephant a year, to obtain the 
maaimura quantity of meat by killing the minimum number of 
lives. 

4. Jaug. Kki^mgelasi paoalcsi dev", *on the Kheplngala (-which 
looks brown in the sky) rock*. 
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ROCK EDICT 2 


Girnir version 

Date : Jiigncl year 22 ■ c. 257 B.C. 

Subject : Br&vition of mdieal trealment, shade and water far men and 
anirnals throuihout his dominion and also in ike neighbouring countries 


Everywhere in the dominion of the Beloved of the gods, 
King Priyadar^in, and likewise among (his) Borderers, such 
as the Colas', the Pandyas, Satiyaputra, Keralaputra, uplo 
Tamraparjii, the Yona king Antiyaka, and also those 
kings who are the neighbours of that Antiyaka—every 
where (provision) has been made by the Beloved of the 
gods, King Priyadariin, (for) two (kinds of) medical 
treatment, (viz.) medical treatment for men and medical 
treatment for animals. 

And wherever there are no (medicinal) herbs that 
are suitable for men and suitable for animals, everywhere 
(such) have been caused to be brought and caused to be 
planted. 

And wherever there are no (medicinal) roots and 
fruits, everytvhere (such) have been caused to be brought 
and caused to be planted. 

And on the roads, wells have been caused to be dug 
and trees have been caused to be planted, for the use of 
animals and men. 


1. For these peoples, countries and foreign kings {their dominions 
being meant), see p. 24*27. 
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GtRNAR TE5CT Ot ROCK EDICT 2 


Sarvata vijitanhi de^^Mippriyasa Piyadasiao riao, avamapi^ 
pracamtesa yatha Coda Pida Satiyapnto Ketalaputo {r«ed 
Kerala'')» a Tambapamait Amtiyako YoBa-raJa> ye vl pi’ 
tasa Amtiyakaaa eamipa.. rajiao—sarvatra devanampriyasa 
Friyadasina rafio dve cikieha kati> znanasa'Cikicha ca, pasa- 
cikxcfaa ca. Osa^aai ca yani xaaaasopagaai ca pasopagaai 
ca yata yata nisri, sarvatra birlpitaBi ea ropipicaiii 
ca. Mulaui ea phalani ca yata yatra nistit sarvata barapitani ca 
ropapitani ca. Patntbesu kupl ca kbanapita> vracha ca ropipiti, 
paribhogaya ^ pasa-xnaBosanam. 


TEXT $AN$KlUTlZeD 

Sarvatra vijite devanSmpriyasya Priyadarsinafa rajna^ 
evaxnapi pratyanteau yathi CoUh Pindyih Satiyaputrah 
Keralaputrab) a-Tamraparnl} Antiyabah Yona^raja^ ye vJl api 
taaya Antiyakasya aamipah vajanab.* sarvatra devaaampriyaaya 
Priyadavsinab rajbah dve cikitse krtC} Qaanosya-cikitsa 
C3} pasu^cikitsa ca. Ausadhani ca yani mauasyopagaui ca 
pa^upagEni ca yatra yatra na santi, sarvatra haricani ca 
JTOpitaai ca. Molaai ca phalani ca yatra yatra na aanti, 
sarvatra haritini ca ropitani ca. Pathlsu kupah ca kbaniti^ 
vrksab ca ropitah» paribhogaya paiu-manasylpim. 


2. Some versions yt ea or e ca pi; for praeamtesu, other versions 
amta, ota i Tor other versions Pamdiya, °ya. 

S. Kil. ye ea amne for samlp'^f Kal., Jau. sametrUai for ciklehd, Ki]. 
eiHsaka, ‘physicians’. 

4. Kal. palibhagajs. 
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ROCK EDICT S 


Girnir versioo 

Date : R 4 gnat year 22 me. 257 B.C. 

Subject : IruUtution of quinq^uennial tours of qgicials for the propagation of 
Dharma instructions 


The Beloved of the godS) King Priyadadin, spoke thus: 

This has been ordered by me, (when) crowned twelve years— 

Everywhere in ray dominion, the Yuktas‘, the Rajjukas 
and the Pride^ikas shall go out on tour every five years 
for this special purpose, (viz.) for these Dharma instructions— 
as also for other business— 

Commendable is respectfulness towards mother and father; 
gifts to friends, acquaintances, relatives, (and) to Brahmanas 
and ascetics are commendable; non-killing of animals is 
commendable; moderation in spending (and) moderation in 
(owning) possessions arc coroniendablc. 

The Council (of Mahamatras) too shall order (he Yuktas 
to register (these rules together) with the purpose (thereof) 
and in these (very) words^. 


1. For these oBcinU, see p. 2$ ; for the Brahmans and ascetics, p. 2d. 

2. The exact meaniog of this clause is not clear; other meanings 
suggested for gananS are ‘to formulate, or to estimate (the expenses 
for the tours).’ For ^Sjana, cf. p. 55., note 22. 
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diRNAR TSXT of rock EDtCT i 


Devanampiyo Piyadasi raja evam alia» : dbidaaa- 
vasabhisitcna maya id am anapitam-^avvata vijUe mamayoti 
ca, rajuke ca, prade«ike ca pamcasu pamcasa vasaau 
anusamyanarn niyatit etayeva atKSya—imaya dbammiDuaastiya} 
yatka anaya pi kainmaya—aadbu znatari ca pitari ca ausrusi ; 
mi(ra*samstata*&a(inam bamhapa-samanSnara sadbo danam ; 
prananaip sadhM aaarambho { apa*vyayata apa«bbadatk 
aldhu. ParUa pi yute inapayisati ganaBSyam batuto ca 
vyamjauatc ca. 


TEXT SAXSKATTIZED 

Devanampriyab Prtyadar^ raja cvam aha t dvadaaa* 
varsEbbisiktena maya idam ajaaptam—aarvatra vijite mama 
yuktih ca, rajjakab ca, pradcsikih ca pabcaau pabcasu 
varaeati anuaamyattaya oiiy^nta etasmiyeva arthSya^aayai 
dharmanusastaye, yatha anyaamai api karzuaBC—sadbuh 
matari ca pitari ca sosruaa ; mitra«8aip8tata>jBatibbyab 
brihmaaa-iramanebbyab aSdhu danam ■, pranaBam aadbuh 
analambhab ; alpa-vyayati alpa-bhSndata aadhS, Pariaat 
api yuktaa ajaapayisyati ganaBSyam hctutab ca vyanjaBatah 
ca. 


3. Here as well as in the prearoblcs to R£s 5, 6, 9 and 11, Shahb. 
has ahati or entm see p. 10. 



kOCK Ebtct 4 


Giroir vemon 

Date : Rignalyear 12me. 257 B.C. 

Subject : Swctis attainid by his propagciion of the Dkarma is greater than 
that obtained by eonoenlional methods 


Id times pasty for many hundreds of years, ever increased 
the killing of animals and the hurting of living beings, 
improper behaviour towards relatives, (and) improper 
behaviour towards Brahmanas and ascetics. But now, 
by the Dharma practices of the Beloved of the gods, King 
Priyadar^in, the sound of the drum has become the sound 
of Dharma'. 

Such as did not take place before for many hundreds of 
years by representations of (celestial) mansions, representa¬ 
tions of elephants, and by showing the people fire-bodies and 
other heavenly sights, have now been promoted by the 
Dharma instructions of the Beloved of the gods, King 
Priyadarsin, the non-killing of animals, non-hurting of living 
beings, proper behaviour towards relatives, proper behaviour 
towards Brahmanas and ascetics, respectfulness towards 
mother (and) father, (and) respectfulness towards the 
aged. 

These and many other kinds of Dharma practices 
have increased, and the Beloved of the gods. King Priya- 
dadin, will ever (continue to) promote this practice of 
the Dharma. 

And the sons, grandsons and great-grandsons of the 
Beloved of the gods, King Priyadarsin, will yet more 
promote this practice of the Dharma till the end of the 
world, (and) abiding in Dharma (and) in good conduct, will 
instruct the Dharma. 

This indeed is the best work, viz. to instruct the Dharma. 
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GIRNAB TEXT OF ROCE EDICT 4 


Atik&tan> amtarain bahuni vlsa-satiui vadbito «va 
prBnararobhOt vihimsa ca bbulaBam* aStiau aaanipratipati» 
brlmhaaa-sramaaanafu asampratipati. Ta aja de^anampriyasa 
Priyadaaina rafio dbamma-caranena bh«ri>gbaao abo 
dhaipma-ghoso. VimaDa^arsana ca, haatbdaaani ca, agi* 
kbarndhani ca, ablai ca divyaai rapaai dasayitpB jaaam 
yarisc babub! vasa*satebi na bbuta-puvc, tarise aja 
vadhite dcvaaampriyaaa Priyadasioo rano dbammanusaatiyS 
anErambbo pranSnaiu, avibiaa bhutanain, aStiaam sampatlpati, 
farainbaBa*samanBnaip sainpa^ipati, matari pitarl aosruaa, 
thaira*ausrusa. Eaa a&c ca baha*vjdhe dhamma-caraBe 
vadbitc, vadbayisati cava devlBampriyo Friyadasi raja 
dhamxua-caranain idara. Putra ca, potra ca, prapotra ca 
davanampriyasa Priyadasino rSfio pravadbayisamti idam 
dbaiBma-caranam ava aavata-kapa, dhamxuaiuhi silanbi 
tiBtaxnto dhammam anuaasisamti. £sa hi acate karnrae 


TEXT SANSKAITIEED 

AtikrBntam aataram bakuDi varsa-aaCa&i vardbitah eva 
praBalambfaab, vibirosa ca bbutauam, jaatiau aaampratipattib, 
brBhmana-aramai^Bam aaaxnpratipattib. Tat adya 
devaaSLinpriyaaya Priyadarainab rijnab dharma>^araiMBa 
bbcvi*gbosah abbavat dbarma>ghcaab. Vimana>daraaBBt ca, 
haatbdarsaBat ca, agni-skandbaD ca, anyani ca divyaol 
rap&nl darsayitvi ja&atu yidrsam bahubhib varaa-^talb na 
bhuta*purvaiB, tidviam adya vardbitam dcvSnazapriyaaya 
Priyadarainab rajnah dbarxnSnaiaatyi anilambbab praaiaSin, 
avibiroaa bhntanam, jDatiBam aampratipattib, brIhmaBa«> 
sraxnanSnain aampratipattib, matari pitari auarfifa, sthavira* 
^arual. Erat any at ca bahti-vidbam dbanna«caraBam 
vardbitam, vardbayiayati caiva devSn&mpriyab Priyadarn 
raja dbarma>caranaxn idam. Putrab ca, pantrah ca, prapautrih 
ca de^Bampriyasya PriyadarHaab rajnah pravardbayiayanti 
idaxn dharma-caraDam yavat aamvarca-kalpam, dbarme iila 
tia^antah dharmam aBaiaaiByantl. Etat hi areatfaam karma 
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ANOKA'S EDICTS 


But the practice ofDharma is not (possible) foronevF^ho 
is devoid of good conduct. Therefore the promotion and 
the non-diminishment of this object is commendable. 

For this purpose has this been caused to be written that 
they (my descendants) may devote themselves to the pro¬ 
motion of this object and that (its) diminishment may 
not please (them). 

This has been caused to be written by the Beloved 
of the gods, King Priyadariin,. crowned twelve years. 


1. The drum here refers more probably to the music of customary 
religious festivities than to the war-drum. This edict has no reference 
to a context of war and occupies itself wholly with matters of 
moral behaviour, ^bat Asoka means to say is probably (hat his 
instructions have been more effective in making people practise the 
Dharma than were the traditional religious festivities. The clauses 
on oirnSna etc are construed by some as meaning that it was Aioka 
who instituted these shows and claimed the success thereof in 
promoting Bharma, but probably that is not (he correct construction. 
For a rational mind such as AlokaU, to think of promoting Dharma> 
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ROCK EDICT 4 


ya dhammatitiBasauam. Dhamroa-caran« pi na bfaavati asilaaa. 
Ta imamhi athamhi vadhi ahini ca sSdhu. Etaya atbaya 
idam lekbapitam^—imaaa athaaa vadbi yajaxnta» blui ca 
no locatavya^. Dbadasa-viaabhisltatia devinampriyena 
Priyadaaiaa rana idam Ukbapitam. 

TEXT SANSKRmZED 

yat dbarmixkusaaaaam. Dbarma-caranam api aa bhavati 
asilasya. Tat aamia artbe v^ddbih ca ahinib ca aadhnb. 
Etasmai arthiya idam lekbitam—asya arthaaya v^dbih 
yujyataint haaih ca ao rocayitavyi. Dvlda§a*vara3bbiaiktcaa 
dcvanampriyeBa Priyadarsiaa rajoa idam lekhitara. 


as he conceived itj by means of those edifying scenes is hardly libety. 
It is not dear what the scenes actually stood for. The celestial 
mansions might be the abodes of the gods ; the elephant, the v^ne 
oflndra; the fire-bodies (Shahb./di-AemdAem'), different kinds of fire¬ 
works representations whereof were probably carried in procession 
or otherwise pubJidy exhibited. 

2. Shihb. nipislcm, and at the end of the edict, nipesUa^n ; see p. 9. 

3, Three versions alceoyisut from i\/loe, 'to think of’. 
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ROCK EDICT 5 


version 

Date : Regncl^arlS^c. 256 B.C. 

Subject; AppoinJmtnt ^ the Dharma^Mdiamairas, ojvi iheir aeiiviiiti 


The Beloved of the gods, King Priyadadin, said r 

Good deeds are difficult to perform. He who is the first 
to perform a good deed, accomplishes something difficult. 

Now, many good deeds have been performed by me. 
Likewise, my sons and grandsons and after them those 
descendants of mine till the end of the world? who will 
aict in like manner, will do a good deed, Bui he who will 
neglect even a part of it, will do a bad deed. Sin is quite 
easy indeed to commit. 

Now, in times past, (officers) called Dhaima-Mahamatras 
did not exist. Dharma-Mahamatras have (now) been 
appointed by me, (when I am) crowned thirteen years. 

They are occupied among all sects for the establishment 
of the Dharma and for the promotion of Dharma, or for the 
welfare and happiness of those who are devoted to Dharma. 

They arc occupied among the wage-earners (?), the 
Brahmapas, the well-to-doS the destitutes (and) the aged, of 
the Yonas, the Kambojas, the Gandharas,* and of (my) other 
western Borderers, for (their) welfare and happiness, for 
(their) devotion to Dharma (and) for (their) freedom from 
hindrances’. 

They are occupied. with the maintenance, the unfet¬ 
tering, and the realcase of prisoners (on these grounds) viz. 
‘this one has descendants to support’, or ^this one has been 
bewitched*’, or ‘this one is old.’ 

In the female apartments of my brothers and sisters, 
here and. in all the towns in the provinces, as also among 
(my) other relatives, everywhere are (they) occupied. 
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KALS! TEXT OF ROCK EDICT 5 


Devinampiye Piyadasi Uja aha : kayaae dukale. E Sdikale 
haya&asi, 8« dokalam baletl. Se mamayS babn kayana kata. 
Ta mama pnta ^ natale cSj pal am ca tehi ye apatiye ma 
ava kapam tathi anuvatiaamti» se sukatam kachamti. £ ca 
beta dasam pi bapayisati, ae duJcatam kacbati. Pape hi 
nama capadalaye^. Se atikamtam amtalam na bata-pulova 
dharnma-mahamata Dama, Tedasa-vas^bhiaiteoa mamaya 
dhaznma-mahamata kata. Te sava*pisamdeau viyapata 
dbaxurnadhicbanaye cat dbamma-vadhiyl hida>9ukbaye va 
dhamma-yntasa, Yoaa'Kamboja>GamdbaIanamt e pi amae 
apalamta* bbatamayeau'’ bambhanibheau auathesu vudheau 
hida>aulihaye dbamma>yutaye apallbodhaye viyapafa te. 
Bamdhana>badbasa pativldhanaye apalibodbaye mokbaye 
ca^eyam anubadba«pajava tl kafabhildle ti va, 

mabalake ti vi, viyapa^ te. Hida^ babileau ca nagaleau 
savetu olodbaaesa bbatiaam ca ne^ bbaginiaa, e va pi 


TEXT SANFKRmzEO 

DevanSmpriyah Priyadara! raja aba : kalya:^m duskaram. 
Yah adikarab kal^naaya, tab duskaram karod. Tat maya bahu 
kalyaaam krtam. Tat mama pntrab ca naptlrah ca, param ca 
tebhyah yat apatyam me yavat kalpam tatba anuvardsyaBte, te 
tukrtamkarisyaBti, Yabta atradesam api hasyati, sab dusk^tazn 
karisyati. PSpam bi nama snpradSryam(?). Tat atikriatam 
antaram ao bhuta>parvah dbarma*mahamatrib nama. 
Trayodasa*varsibblsik(eaa maya dharma-mahamatrib krtib. 
Te sarva-pirsadeta vyapftah dharmadbisthaaaya ca, dbarma- 
vrddhaye hita-sokhiya vi dbarma-yuktatya. Yoaa>Kamboja> 
Gaadbarapim, ye va api ' aaye aparSalah (teum) bbyta- 
maryesu (?) brShmanebbyesn aaitbeto vrddhesu bita-tukhlya 
dbarma-yaktaya aparibodbiya vyiprtab te. Baadhaaa* 
baddbasya pvativxdbSaSya aparibodbSya mobslya ca—ay am 
anabaddba>prajavaa id va, krttbhikirab iti v§, mahallakah' 
id va, vyiprtSh te. Iha bahih ca nagaresu sarvesu 
avarodhanesu bhritrnam ca me (?) bhaginiiiain, ye v& api 
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A80KA*8 BDiCrS 


Everywhere in my dominion arc these Dharma- 
Mahimacras occupied (thus) among those who arc devoted 
to Dhanna, viz. ‘this one is firmly attached to Dharma’^ 
or ‘this one gives gifts'. 

For this purpose has this Dharma-rescript been caused 
to be written that it may be long enduring and that my 
descendants may act in conformity with it. 


]. Hhja might mean ^ksatriya* as wdL 

2. Ocher versions add the lUbtrikas (ristika, radiika, lath'’) and 
Che Petenikas (piten'*. pitin^) i see p. 27. 

3. Pari^odha, lie. ‘fetters' ; some versions parigodka. 

4. The exact meaning of kfiabhikira is not clear> Huffering from 
mental derangement or an incurable disease* ? 

5. Mans, supaderaoe; derivation not known : some suggest sn^pre \/dj 
(to respect to honour). Some versions nikaran which explains the 
meaning dearly. 
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kOCK BUr^ h 


amne nitikye, savata viySpata. £ iyam dhamma>*a]s!ta ti 
va, daQa>8uyut« tj vi> aavata vijitaai mama dhaxnma>yQt86l 
viyapata te dharoma*mahamata. Efiya a^Sya iyara dhamxna* 
lipi lekfaita dla-thitikya hota, tatbS ca me paja anuvatatu. 


TEXT SANSKRmZED 

any* jaitikah (te^ ca)f sarvatra vyaprtab. Yah ayam dharma* 
niiritab iti va^ daaa>samyuktah iti va» sarvatra vijite mama 
dharma*yukteaa vyaprtah te dliarma>mabamatrah, Etasmai 
artbaya iyam dharma-UplIi lekhlta cira*sthleika bhavatu» tacba 
ca sn* prajah anavartantam. 


6. Some versions hhalem^) thaiim'’, exact meaning unknown, explained 
by some 9iS^^hjli»‘fn-SryisU) ‘among servants and masters,’or‘sudras 
{bhfla) and vaiSyas (crya)’. 

?. Gir. Pblaiiputi', see p. 28. Dhau. ‘In aJi my female apartments, 
here and in all the towns outside, as also in those of my brothers 
or sisters, or among (my) other relation?, everywhere etc.* 

8. This may be the engraver*! error for mr as in Dhau. and Shahb., 
or •nah (?), ‘our’ (it is unusual for Asoka to speak of himself in the pL 
no.), or-‘(of) those (brothers and sisters of mine).’ 

9. Some versions add ‘or this one is established in Dharma,’ Dhau. 
dkammSdhitfiane H m. 
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ROCK EDICT 6 


Girnlr version 

Date : Regnal jftar 23 "‘C. 2S6 B.C, 

Subject : Aioka’s Hr tins Z€al in seraing the inleresls of the public 


The Bdoved of the gods, King Priyadadin, spoke thus: 

In times past did not take place at all times the disposal 
of (public) affairs (by the king) or the submission of reports 
(to him). Now by me, this has been ordered— 

At all times, (whether) I am eating, (or I am) in the female 
apartments, (or) in the bed-chamber, or in the chariot’, or in 
the palanquin, or in the parks, everywhere Reporters^ have 
been posted (with the instruction)—‘Report to me the 
affairs of the people’, and everywhere I dispose of the 
affairs of the people. 

And whatever 1 myself orally^ order the Almoner or 
the Herald, or again, whatever emergent* matter is 
delegated to the Mahamatras—if in respect of those matters, 
opposition or debate arises in the Council (of Mahamatras), 
(such) is to be reported immediately to me everywhere 
(and) at all times—thus has been ordered by me. 

I am never content with exerting (myself) or with the 
dispatch of business. The welfare of all the people is 
considered by me as (my) duty indeed. And the root 
of that again (is) this, (viz.) exertion and dispatch of 
business. 

There is indeed no better work than the welfare of all 
the people- And whatever efforts I am making arc in order 
that I may discharge (my) debts to (all) beings, that 
I may make them happy here (in this life) and that they 
may attain heaven in the next (life). 

Therefore, for this purpose has this Dharma-rescript 
been caused to be written that it may endure long, and 
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CIRNAR TEXT OF ROCX EDICT « 


Devinampiye Piyadasi) r»ji evam aha : atikritam 
amtaram na bhuta*pruva (X3^5l—savam kalaxn) atha*kamme va 
pafivedaua vS. Ta may I evam kaCam—iave kile> bhumjamSnata 
met orodhaoambi gabbagaramhl vacamhi va* vinitamhi ca^ 
uyanesa ca aavatra pativedaki sfita—athe me janaaa pativedetba 
iti^ aarvatra ca janasa athe karomi. Ya ca kimca mukbato 
Inapaylmi svayam dapakam va* aravSpakaxn va, ya va puna 
mahaxnatresM acayike aropitam bhavati* taya athiya vivado 
Bijhati^ va aamto parisSyam, anamtaram pativedetavyam me 
sarvatra sarve kale—evam tnaya ahapitaxn. Nasti hi me tose 
uatanamhi atba-samtirapaya va. Katavya-mate hi me sarva* 
loka*hitam. Tasa ca paaa eta mule—ustaaam ca* atha»samtirana 
ca. Naeti hi kammataram savva»loka*hitatpa. Ya ca kimci 
parakramami aham kimti bbutaaiam iaarppam gacbeyazpt idha 
ca ttani sukbapayarai, paratrS ca svagaxn aradhayamtu. Ta etaya 
athiya ayam dhammadipi lekhSpita kimti ciram tiateya ilit 


TEXT 8ANSKRITIZCD 

Devanaropriyah Priyadarai raja evam aha : atikrantam 
antaram na bhuta*purvam aarvaamia kile arthaakarma va 
pradvedaaa vi. Tat may a evam krtam—earvaamin klle; 
bhuhjane mayi» avarodhaue garbhigare vraje va, vainitake ca, 
ud>^nesu ca aarvatra prativedakah stbapitah—artham me janasya 
prativedayata iti, sarvatra ca janasya artham karomi. Yat 
ca kincit mukhatah Sjhapayami svayam dapakam vS, ^r&vakam 
va, yat va panah mahamatresu atyayikam aropitam bhavati, 
tasmal arthaya vivade nidhyatyam vl sati pariaadi, anantaram 
prativedayltavyam me sarvatra sarvasmin kale—evam mayl 
^naptam. Nisti hi me toMh utthane artha^andranayam va. 
Kartavya-matam hi me 6arva«loka«hitam. Tasya ca punah 
etat >T»tila»w - Mt tbSiiagp ca, artha-sandrapa ca. Nssti hi 
karmaCaram earva-loka-hitatvat. Yat ca kincit parakramami 
aJiaia kimiti bhutanam anrnyam gaceheyam; iha ca enan 
sukhaysmi* paratra ca svargam Irsdhayantu. Tat etasmai 
arthaya iyam dharmadipib Ukhita kimid ciram tis^et id. 
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ANOKA’S EDICTS 


that my sons, grandsons and great-grandsons may act in 
conformity with it for the welfare of all the people. 
But difficult is this to do without supreme j’cal. 


1. The exact meaninga of veea and vinita are not known. Other 

possibilities for vraja arc ‘cow-pen, road, short journey, walk, or 
gymnasium (? from vigour, ene^y)’; and for «n1w,'(trained) 

horse, or long journey, or place of religious exercises, or dressing 
room (?)*. It is to be also noted that the two words are mentioned 
between the ‘bed-chamber’ and the ‘parks’. 

2. See pp. 28-29. 
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ROCK EDICT 6 


tttha ca me potrS poti ca* prapotra ca anuvataram^ aava- 
loka-hitaya. Dakar am tu Idam aoatra ageaa parakramatia. 

TEXT SANSKRUlZfiD 

tatha ca me putrah pautrah ca^ prapautrih ca auuvartaran 
6arva>lc»ka>kitaya. Duskaram ta idam anyaira agrat parakramat. 


3. The Sukramtisara forbid* the king’* transacting any business on 
oral ordere or his officials esccutfng them. So they were perhaps 
held improper by the Council of Ministers. 

4. According to Kautilya, the king is to summon the Council of 
Ministers in all emergent matters. 

5. From niy'dh^i, ‘to think of, to meditate’ Buddh. Sansk. nidhyapti. 

6. Other versions ‘may be zealous, may exert themselves’, Kal, 
palakamitu. 


dl 
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ROCK EDICT 7 


GiroAr v«rsion 

Date : Ht^nalyear 23»»e. 25€ B.C. 

Subject: Aloka's impariialHy l&wards all rtliginu stets 


The Beloved of the gods. King Priyadarim, desires that 
all sects should reside everywhere, (for) al! of them wish 
{to acquire) self control and purity of mind*. 

But men are of various temperaments and of various 
preferences, (and) they will perform the whole, or they will 
perform (only) a part (of their duties)*. 

But inspite of (receiving) large gifts, those who have 
no self-control, or purity of mind, or gratitude and firm 
devotion, are mean indeed, 


1. This clause may be construed also as desires chat all 
sects.... everywhere, and that all of them should wish etc.* 

2. The intention of this edict was perhaps to tell other sects that 
although he was a Buddhist, Asoka was not hostile but friendly to 
other sects, and that although he recognised dlfierences in abilities 
and aims, he desired a certain moral standard from all of them. 
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GlRMiR 1EXT OF ROCK fiDICT 9 


Devinanipiyo Plyadasi rija sarvata icStati save pisarada 
vaseya, save te sayamam ca bhava-sudbim ca ichati^ Jano 
to uc&vaca-cbamdo ucSvaca-rago» te sarvam va kSsamti, eka* 
deeam va kasamti. Vipnle to pi dane yasa aiati sayame 
bhava-sudhita va, katamnati va, da^a-bhatita ca, nica badhain. 


T£XT sanskhttized 

Devinaxnpriyab Priyadaru rajS sarvatra icchati sarve 
p&rsadab vaacyuh, sarve te samyamam ca bbava-suddbim ca 
iccha&ti. Janab ta vccavacaKcbaDdab itccavaca-ragah, te 
sarvam va karisyanti, eka-desaxn va karisyanti. Vipide tu 
api dine yesim aisd samyamab bhava-suddbih va, krtaj&ata 
vi; dr<Uia-bfaaktita ca, (te) nicah badbam. 


3. Some versions ickointi. 
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ROCK EDICT S 


Gimir version 

Date : Re^l ytar J3 - c. 256 B.C. 

Subject: Commenctmni 9/ ihe DharmS’tours 


In times past, kings' used to go out on pleasure-tours. 
In these, hunting and similar other amusements took place. 

Now, the Beloved of the gods, King Priyadarfin, 
when he was crowned ten years, went to SambodhP. 
Thereby it (became) a Dharma tour. 

In it, these take place—visits and gifts to Brahmanas and 
ascetics; visits to and provision of gold for (the support 
oO the aged; and visits, Dharma instructions and Dharma 
questions, (as are) suitable for them, to the rural population. 

This great pleasure becomes (as it were) another 
(kind of) revenue^ for the Beloved of the gods. King 
Priyadarfin. 


1. Some versions ‘the Beloveds of the god$^ Kal. dtvhnampiya, see p. 10. 

2. See p. 28. 

3. Le. ‘gain, acquisition’ ? The exact meaning of this clause is not 
clear. 
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GtRNAR TEXT OF ROCK E&ICT 8 


Atilcataiu amtaram vajano vihara*yatam Eayasu* Eta 
magavya, anaoi ca etariaini abbiramakaui ahumaQ. So 
devanampriyo Piyadasi raja dasa-varaabbisito samto ayaya 
Sambodbim. Tanesa dhanima'yata. Etayam boti^bambaaa- 
sanaananam dasane ca, dane ca 'y thairanam daaanc ca, 
hiraznaa-patividhlBo ca; Janapadasa ca Jaoasa darsaziani, 
dbatxuttauusaali ca, dhama paripucha ca tad-opayl. £sa bhuya 
rati bbavati devinampiyasa Priyadasino rauo bbige amne. 


TEXT SANSKRmZED 


t 


Atikrantaxn autaram rajanah vlhara-yatram nirayasisuh. 
Atra mrgavya, any an a ca etadrsani abhiramakani abba van. 
Tat devanamprayab Priyadarai raja dasa-varsabhislktab san 

ayat Sambodbim. TeuaiaS dharzna-yatra. ACrcdam bbavati_ 

brahmapa-sramauanain darMnam ca, danamcaj stbavirinam 
darsanam ca, biranya-pratividbanam ea i jaaapadatya ca janasya 
daraanara, dbarminuaaatih ca, dbarma-pariprccbi ca tad^upagS. 
Esa bhuyab radb bbavati devanampriyasya Priyadar^inah 
rajnah bbagab anyab. 
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Rock edict ^ 


Girnar version 

Date : Rsgnsl yfor 23 256 B.C. 

Subject: ^ coraentional auspUiovs eeremtnies and the suptnor 

mrits of Dhcrmo^praetices 


The Beloved of the gods, King Priyadadin, spoke thus : 

There are people (who) perform various auspicious 
ceremonies. During illnesses, or at the marriages of sons 
or daughters, or at the birth of sons^ or (when setting out) 
on a journey—on these and other (occasions), people 
perform various auspicious ceremonies. 

On these (occasions) again, women* perform manifold and 
various kinds of petty and meaningless auspicious ceremonies, 

Now, auspicious ceremonies should certainly be performed, 
but of little fruit indeed, are auspicious ceremonies such as 
these. 

But of great fruit is this auspicious ceremony, viz. the 
auspicious ceremony of Dharma. In it, these (are 
comprised)—proper behaviour towards slaves and servants; 
commendable^ deference towards elders; commendable 
gentleness towards animals j commendable gifts to 
Brahma^as and ascetics—these and similar other (virtues) 
are called the auspicious ceremonies of Dharma. 

Therefore, (this) has to be said by a father, or a son, or 
a brother, or a master^—These arc commendable ; these 
auspicious ceremonies should be performed until the 
fulfilment of the object thereof’*. 

And it has also been said, ‘Commendable are gifts’®. 
But there is no such gift or benefit as the gift of Dharma 
or the benefit of Dharma. 

Therefore indeed, a friend or a well-wisher, or a relative 
or a companion should (thus) exhort (others) on appropriate 



CUUiJkR T^XT OF ROCK EDICT 9 

D«vinaiBpiyo Friyadsiai raja eva alia i asti jaac aeivacam 
mamgalam karota. Abadhesu va^ Ivaha-vivlheau vS, 
putra'libhean vi, pvavSsaminhi va—etamhl ca, anamlil 
ca jano uclvacam anamgalam karota. Eta tu maUdayo 

bahukaxn ca^ baho-vidham ca, cliudaxo ca, niratham ca 

raamgalam karotc. Ta katavyamcva tu mamgaUm, apa> 
pbaJani tu kho etariaam maxngalam. Ayam tu maka^pbale 
raamgale, ya dhamma-znamgalc. TatHa-dlsa-bbatakambi 
samya-pratipati} gurunam apaciti sadhU) paoesu sayamo 
sadhu, bamhaBa-aamanaaam aldhu daaam—eta ca, ana ca 
tcirisain dhamma-mamgalam nama. Ta vatavyam pita va, 
putena va, bhatra vi, avamikcna v&—idam sadhu, Idam 
katavya maxngalam ava taaa athasa niatinaya^. Asti ca pi 
vutam—sidbu danam iti. Na tu etarisam asti dinam va, 
anogaho va yarisam dhamma-dinam va» dbaraaBugabo 

va. Ta tu kbo mitreua va, snbadaycna vi, nStikcua 

va, sahayena va ovaditavyam tambi tambi pakarane^idatn 

TEXT SANSKRTTIZED 

Devaaazppriyab Priyadarsi raja evam aba i asti jaaah 
uccavacam mangalam kuratc. Abadhesa va, avaba*vivabCBu va, 
putra-Iabhesu va, pravase va—etasmin ca, anyaamin ca Janak 
ucclvacam makgaJam kurute. Atra tu mahilah babukaxa ca, 
babu-vidbam ca, ksudram ca, uirartbam ca mangalam kurvate, 
Tat kartavyazueva tu mangalam, alpa>pbalam tu kbaJu 
eladraam mangalam. Idam (u maba-pbalam mangalam, 
yat dbarma*mabgalam. Tatraitat—disaxbbrtaktsn aamyak* 
pratipattib, guriinam apacitib sadhub, pra^sts samyamab 
sadfaah, brabmana*^ramanebhyab aidhu danam—etat ca, anyat 
ca ctadrsam dbarma*mangalam nama. Tat vaktavyam pitra 
va, putrcna bbratra vi, svamikena vl—idam sadhu, idam 
kartavyam mangalam yavat tasya arthasya nisthinam. Asti 
ca api uktam—sadbu danam iti. Na tu c^d:fsam asti danam 
va, anugrabah va yadrsam dbarma>daBam dharmiBugrahah 
va. Tat tu kbalu mitrcM va, suh^dayena vi, j^tikena vl, 
sahayena va avavaditavyam tasmin tasmiB prakarane—idam 
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ASOKA’S EDICTS 


occasions, viz. ‘This ought to be done, this is commendable, 
by this it is possible to attain heaven’. 

And what is a higher duty than this, viz. the attainment 
of heaven? 


1, Other versions ‘chiJdrcn*, pajopadaye. 

2. Dhati. irAi, Shahb. suiyaka, Kal. abakajaniy,,, Mans, ohekajenikoy 
possibly from arbhaka-jenikui ^child-progenitresses’, and not from 
embokk-j^, ‘nurses (or raoihcrs) and wives’, 

$. The three iSdkus in these Unes, absent in other versions, are 
irrelevant, inserted perhaps by the scribe, translator or engraver, in 
rernecnbrance of RE 3, unbss taken as qualifying and not 
predicative adjs. 

4. Some versions add ‘or by a friend, or an acquaintance, or even 
by a neighbour,’ Kal. miiasamthuienS eva patiotsiytna pi. 

5. Some versions substitute the subsequent clauses upto the end 
of the edict, thus—“ ‘Even after the fulfilment of the object I shall 
(continue to) perform it.’ The other (kinds of) auspicious ceremonies 
are (of) doubtful (rruit)^perhaps the object may be fulfilled 
(thereby), or perhaps not, and they bear fruit only in this world; 
but these auspicious ceremonies of Dharena are not limited by 



ROCK EDICT 9 


kacazuf idam sadhQ Iti, imina saJca svagatn aradb«ta iti. Ki 
ea imini katavyataram yatha avagaradbi ? 

TEXT SANSKRTTIZED 

k^yamt idam sidhu iti, aoeua aakyab svargah Sradbayitam iti. 
Kim ca asmat kartavyataram yatba svargarlddliih ? 


(ime; even if the object is not fuKUIed here, they produce in the 
next (world) the fhzit of endless merit ; whereas if the object is 
fulfilled here, then thereby are obtained (the fruits of) both—by 
the auspicious ceremonies of Dhaima are produced (the fulfilment 
of) the object here as well as endless merit in the next (world)’*— 
Nlranspi va paaa) iauun tl. E hi 

••mMylkys sc—slyS va Cam acfaam aivaMyi, alyi poni aa, Uda*(okilie eeva 
ae { iyam paaa rfhamaia*8aasa]e aUtllcye { bamce pi cam acham no alvateCl 
hJda, atham patala aaamtam peoi paaavatl; bamee puaa cam atbam 
aJvateci UdA, Cato abbayocam tadbo beci^blda efi se atbo, pataca ei aaamtajtt 
paaS paoavati toaa dbai&ma*acaga(caa. 

6. Found in the SSdAusu/ta of the Dlgba-nikaya, where also occur 
‘commendable is gentleness to animals* and ‘there is no such giA 
as the gift of Dharma.' 

7. Other versions flccwlcyd, 
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Giroar venion 

Bftte I Regnal y«ar 23 256 B.C. 

Subject: The chject of AJoka'i exertioru 


The Beloved of the gods, King Priyadar^ia, docs not consider 
glory or fame to be productive of (any) great value, except 
(the glory or fame he desires' on account of this, viz. that) 
at the present lime and in the future, my* subjects may 
practise respectfulness towards the Dharma and may follow 
the practice of Dharma. For this alone, the Beloved of the 
gods, King Priyadarsin, desires glory or fame'. 

But whatever efforts the Beloved of the gods. King 
Priyadarsin is making, all that (is) for the sake of (merit in) 
the next world, viz. that all (the people) may be of little 
evil. 

But this (is) the evil, viz. non-(acquisition of} merit. 

But this is indeed difficult to do by a small person or by a 
great one, except with supreme zeal, by giving up all.^ 

But by a great one, this is indeed more difficult to do. 


1. As in other versions ; Kal .yam piyaso oa Hli vS le/uUt. 

2. From the position of me in the other versions, the dause may 
even mean ‘che people may be made by me to practise etc,' or 
‘the people may practise my respectfulness etc.’ 

3. This edict was probably issued to answer those critics of A8(^a, 
who surmised that all his activities were for the sake of earning fasie, 


GtRKAR l£XT OF ROCK RDICTT Id 


DevSoajnpiyo Priyadasi raja yaso va> kiti va aa mahadiavalia 
manate aaata tadatpaae dighaya ca me jaao dhaittma^ausrusnaa 
suanisati, dkamma-vutain ca a&nvidliiyatam, Etakiya 
devanampiyo Piyadasi raja yaso va» kiti va ickatL Yam tu 
kJci parakamate davanampiyo Priyadasi vaj&t ta savam 
piratrikaya kirati sakale apa>pariarave asa, Esa tu parisave, 
ya apumaain. Dukaram to kko etam chadakana va janenat 
usa^na va anatra agcua parakramena savam paricajitpi. Eta 
tu kBo usataua dukaram. 


TEXT SAKSKRITIZED 

Dovanampriyah Priyadarsi raja yaMb va> kirdm vS na 
makarthavaham manyata auyatra (asmit, tat yatka—) tadatve 
dirghayam ca me jauah dharma-^asrusiin Buirusataiuy dharma- 
vrttam ca anavidhattSm. Etasmai devinampriyah Priyadarsi 
raja yasah va> kirtim vl icchati. Yat to kifieit parikramati 
devSuampriya^ Priyadar^ rajS} tat sarvam piratrikaya klmiti 
•akalah (lokab) alpa«parxsravah‘ syat. Esah tu parisravabt yat 
apunyam. Ehiskaram tu khalu atat ksudrakeaa va JaneDa, 
utBriena va anyatra agrit parakramit sarvam parityajya. Etat 
tu khalu uCsrleoa da^ara(taram). 


4. This means probably not renundatiort ot the world but of 
other material objectives. 

5. Some would prefer apcparisravo, ‘devoid of sin.’ Gf, the Jaina 
term asrava, ‘inflow (of sin).* 
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ROCK EDICT 11 


Girfxar version 

Dale : Rtinalyear 75-tf. 256 B.C. 
Subject: Suptrimty 9f th* Dharma 


The Beloved of the gods, Kii^ Priyadariia spoke thus: 

There is no such gift as thegiftof DharTna>or acquaintance 
through Dharma, or the distribution of Dharma*, or kinship 
through Dharma. 

Therein these take place—proper behaviour towards 
slaves and servants; commendable* respectfulness towards 
mother (and) father; commendable gifts to friends, 
acquaintances, relatives, (and) to Brihmanas and ascetics ; 
commendable non-kiiling of animals. 

(Therefore) this should be said by a father, or by a son, 
or by a brother^ or by a friend, an acquaintance, or a 
relative^ or even by neighbours—This is commendable, 
this ought to be done’. 

By doing it so, takes place the attainment of (happiness 
in) this world, and in the next world is produced endless 
merit by that gift of Dharma. 


1. The terms dhamma-dZna and dk^^samj/ibhaga occur in the Itivutteka. 

2. For the three irrelevant saihus in this para, omitted an other 
versions, see p. 88, note 3. 
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GIKNAK TEJtT OF ROCS EDICT 11 


Devimunpriyo Piyadau rij* evam aha i aftati etirisam daaain 
yiriaain dhammaHlaaam, dhaRuna-aaiutavo vSj dhaouna* 
aamvibhigo va> dhamma-uinbamdho va. Tata idatn bhavatl— 
dMa^bbatakamhi saiuya»pratipatf> matari pitari aidha auBrcuiy 
mita-aaatata^Batikftnam b&xnhaM'SraRiaaiBaxB aadha daaaiui 
praifkiaam aairambho aSdhu. Eta vatavyam piti vb» putraaa 
VB) bbata va, mita>eaatuta>aatikeBa va, iva pativ«aiyahl-^Jda 
■idhu, Ida katavyam. So tatbft karoxa ilokacaaa aradbo hoti, 
parata ca aaaiptaia puiiiam bhavati teaa dhajnma'diaeDa. 


TEXT SANSKRmZED 

Deviaftinprlyah Priyadar^i rijft avam ftha t atati at&df^aia 
dSoam yidviam dharma-dlnaxa, dharma*aaiiiatavah vi, dharma* 
atmvlbhigab vi, dharma^ambaadhab vi. Tatra idaip bhavati— 
diaa-bh^takeau ■amyak-pratipattib, mitari pitari aidhub 
iuirfiai, mitra-iamituta^jaitlkabhyah br&bmaaa-iraDtapebbyah 
aidhu dftaain, priaiaim aailambbah sidbuh, Etal vaktavyaip 
pitrivi, putrcpa vi, bhritri vi, mitra-aaiMtuta-j&itikaaa vi, 
yivat prativaiikaih—Idam aidhu, idam kartavyam. Taamia 
tathi kriyamipe aiba>UakUcaaya iridhab bhavati, paratra 
ca aaaoUm pupyain bhavati teaa dharma>diafiBa. 


3. Some venioos add *or by a master*, Kil. sttvamiy«na pi 

4. Omitted ia other verBioos. 
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ROCK EDICT 


Girnir version 

Date i JifgMlyear J3^e. 256 £.C. 

Sul^ct: Tfu. dtsirMiljf 0 / inttr~eommunal undtrstanding and ugard 


The Beloved of the gods, King Priyadariin, honours 
all sects, whether ascetics or householders, and he 
honours them with gifts and honours of various kinds. 

But the Beloved of the gods does not value gifts or 
honours so much as that the worthiness of all sects may 
increase. 

Now, the increase of worthiness (may be) of many kinds, 
but its root is this, viz. the guarding of (ones) speech, 
that is to say, that the praising of one’s own sect or the 
blaming of other sects may not take place without 
occasion, or that (it) may be light on respective occasions. 

In fact, other sects ought to be honoured in various 
ways. 

By doing so, one promotes one’s own sect and also 
benefits other sects 1 (and) by doing otherwise, one hurts 
one's own sect and also harms other sects. 

Whoever praises his own sect or blames other sects, all 
(that is done) out of devotion to one's own sect (with this 
thought), viz. ‘That we may glorify our own sect’. But by 
doing so, one injures one’s own sect all the more severely. 

Therefore it is intercommunion^ that is commendable, that 
is to say, that (people) should listen to and respect the 
doctrines of one another. 

And this indeed is the desire of the Beloved of the gods 
that all sects may be of much learning and may be of 
noble traditions*. 

And those who are devoted to (their) respective sects, 
are to be told—‘The Beloved of the gods does not value 
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girnAr text of rock edict 12 


DevfiBampiye Piyada»l rijE iava-piBamdSni pavajitdni 
cn gbarABtfini CA pujayatt} dineua ca vividhaya ca pujftya 
pajayati na. Ka tu tatba danam va» pujS va devinampiyo 
mam&ate yacbi kiti aira-vadht aaa aava-paaamd&Bant, Sira- 
vadbi tu babtt-vidha» taea tu Idam ittularB» ya vaci-guti kimti 
itpa-paaamda-pQji vai para'pEcamda-garabi va bo bbave 
Bprakaraaambi, lahuki va aaa taailii tambi prakarano. PujelayS 
tu ova para^pfioanada te&a tena prakaraBena*. Evam kanim 
atpa-piaaradain ca vadbayatii para-pSaamdaaa ca upakaroti { 
tad-aniBatha karoto atpa-p&aadara ca cbapati» para-paaamdaaa 
ca pi apakaroti. Yo hi koci itpa'piaamdam pujayaci> para* 
piaamdam va g:arabatl—aavam fitpa-pSaamda-bhatiyk kimti 
Stpa-plaamdam dipayania iti. Sc ca pmia latha karate itpa- 
piaamdam badhataram upahauati. Ta aamaviyo^ ova aidhu 
kimti a&amam&aaa dbammaiB aruaftru ca* ausumaera ca. Evam 
hi dcviBainpiyaaa Ichi kimti aava*piaamdi bahu-amti ca aao) 


TEXT SANSKRmzED 

DeviBimprIyah Priyadarii riji aarva*plrfadds ca pravrajitiB 
ca gfhaathiB ca pQJayalit dinana ca vividbayft ca p&jayft p&Jayatl 
enkn. Na tu talhi dioara v&> pujim vi devSBimpriyab manyato 
yathi klmitl akra«vfddhih ay it aarva*pirMd&a3m. Sira- 
vfddhih tu bahu-vidbi, caayih tu idam m^am» yat vaco-guptih 
kimiti Itraa-pirsada-puji vij para-pirMda*garhi vi bo bbavet 
aprakaranC) lagbukl vl aylt taamlu taamia prakarai^e. 
Pujayltavylb tu ova para-piraadib toua tona prakaranona. 
Evam kurvaB (janab) Stma-piraadam ca vardbayatb para* 
parsadaoya ca upakaroti { tad-aayathi kurviaab ilma-pirfadam 
ca kainotb para'plraadaaya ca apl apakaroti. Yah hi ka^cit 
Btma-piraadani pujayatif para-piraadasp vi garfaati—aarvam 
atma-piraada-bbaktyi kimiti itma*piraadam dipayema iti. 
Sab ca punab tathi kurviuah atma-p&rudam b&dbataram 
upahanti. Tat aamaviyah ova aadhuh kimiti (jaaih) aByo'ayaaya 
dbarmam IrnvaaCB ca, Boaruaeraa ca. Evam bi deviBam<* 
priyaaya icebi kimiti aarva-pirsadih baha*6nitib ca ayuh, 
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ASOKA'S EDICTS 


gifts or honours so much as that the worthiness of all sects 
may increase*. 

And for this purpose, many (officers) are occupied, 
(viz.) the Dharma-Mahamitras, the Mahamatras in 
charge of womenS officers (in charge) of outlying tracts, 
and other classes (of officers). 

And this is the fruit of it, viz. (by it) take place the 
promotion of one’s own sect as well as the glorification of 
the Dharma. 


1. This word is perhaps a brtter rendering than ‘concord, or harmony* 

of ‘to come together*, cT. s/smavtia. The latter part 

of the sentence too makes this clear. 

2. Or ‘doctrines*. 

3. This and the next ea in this sentence, absent in other versions, 
are misleading. For the third ca, Kal. substitutes pi which expresses 
the meaning more clearly. 
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ROCK EDICT 12 


kaU&Sgamm ca a«u. Y« ca tatra tata praaaniBS, tehi vacavyam^ 
dcvaaampiyo no tatba danam va pujim va mamnate yatha 
kimd sara-vadM aaa sarva-pasadanam. Bahuka ca etaya atl» 
vySpaU—dkazttjna>raaluiiititS ca, ithijliakha>maEamata ca, 
vaca-bhuiQiki ca, an* ca nikaya. Ayam ca ctaaa phala, ya aCpa« 
pfiaamda-vadhi ca hotl, dbamntasa ca dapaaa. 


TEXT SANSKRmZED 

kalySnagamah ca ayah, Yc ca tatra tatra prasaonafa, tabhyah 
vaktavyam^evinSmpHyah ao tathi daaam v5 pujam vi 
maayate yatbS kimiti Mra^Vfddhih syat aarva-pirsadSDSm* 
Bahokah ea ctasmai arthaya vyiprtih—dharma^mahimitrah 
ca, stry>adhyaksa-n)ah&aiicrah ca, vraja-bbamikah ca, aaye 
ca nikayab. Idam ca etaaya phaUm, yat atma-pirsadav 
vrddbib ea bhavati, dharmasya ca dipasa. 


4. Kal. akZltna; Shabb., Mans, aJkar^na. 

5. Shlhb. s^am ■ sup^mah which shows tbac samaoaja was taken 
there probably as }ama’>oadah, 'restraint in speech.* 

6. Seep. 29. 
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ROCK EDICT 13 


KlTsI version 

Date c lU^ncl^ar IS^e. 256 B.C. 

Subject: The epils of conquest hjf war and the exeeHence of conquest by 
Dharma 


The KaKngas' were conquered by the Beloved of the 
gods, King Priyadar^in, (when he was) crowned eight 
years. 

One hundred and fifty thousand in number (were) 
the men who were carried away from there i one hundred 
thousand in number were slain there ♦ and nearly* as 
many died. 

Thereafter, when the KaliAgas had been newly 
conquered, the Beloved of the gods felt a strong inclina¬ 
tion* for Dharma, desire for Dharma and instruction in 
Dharma. 

Now, it is repentance that the Beloved of the gods felt on 
conquering the Kalihgas. 

Indeed, the slaughter or death or deportation of the 
people (that take place) there when an unconquered 
country' is conquered, is considered very painful and 
serious by the Beloved of the gods. 

And this is considered even more serious than that by 
the Beloved of the gods, (viz.)— 

Those who live there—Brahma^ias or ascetics or other 
sects or householders—among whom are practised these, 
(viz.) —respectful ness toward s sup eriors, re sp ectfu I ness 
towards mother and father, respectfulness towards elders, 
proper behaviour towards (and) firm devotion to friends, 
acquaintances, companions, relatives, slaves and servants 

_to them thereby is caused injury or slaughter or 

the going awa/ of (their) beloved ones. 



KAL$i TEXT OP ROCK EDICT 13 


Afha«vas&bhi«itfts£ devanampiyasa Piyadasine lljiiie Kalig^ 
vijita. Diyadha-mite pana^sata-sahase ye tapha apavi^he; 
sata*fahasa-mi(e tata bate | bahu-(avatake va mate. Tato 
pacha ad buna ladhesu KalJgyesu live diiamma-vaye^> 
dhamma-kamata} dhammanusathi ca devanampiyasa. $e athi 
anusaye° devanampiyasa vijinitu Kali^ani, Avijitam hi 
vijiaamane e tata vadha vi, malane va» apavahe vi jaaaaa, 
se badha vedaniya-mate* gula>mute ca devanampiyasa. 
lyam pi cu tato galu«matatale devanampiyasa—ye tata 
va^ti—b£bhaaa va? samanS vit ane va pasamda, 
gihitha va—yeia vibita esa—agabbuti-susosaj matii^iti- 
sasusa, galn-susnsi, mica*samthuta^sabiya*n3takesu dasa- 
bhatakasi samya-patipad didha*bhatita—tesam tati hoti 
npaghate^ vadhe abhilatanam va vinikbamane. 


TEXT SANSKRinZED 

Asta-V3r»bhisiktena devanSmpriyeaa Prlyadar^a rajna 
KalingSh vijitab. Dvyardha-mitram prina-sata-sahasram yat 
tatab apodham ; sata-sahasra-matram tatva hatam $ bahu- 
tavatkam va mvtam. Tatah pascat adhuna labdbesu Kalingesu 
tivrah dharma^vatah, dharma-kimiti, dharmaausaBtih ca 
devankmpriyasya. Tat asd anusayah devanampriyasya vijitya 
Kalingan. Avljite hi vijiyamane yah (atra vadhah va, maraum 
va, apavahah va janasya, tat badham vedaniya-matam, 
goru^matam ca devinimprlyasya. Idam api tu tatah gum* 
matataram do^aampriyasya—ye tatra vasanti—bvabmapah 
va, sramanah va, anye va pirsadafa, grbasthah va—yeau 
vihitah etah—agra-bhuti-snsruM, mata-pitr-susrosS, goru- 
susrusa, mitra*samstuta4ah3ya*jhStikesQ dasa-bhrCakesu 
samyak-pratipattih drdba-bhaktita^teBam tatra bhavatl 
upaghatah vi, vadhah va, abhiraktioam Wl viniskramaiaam, 
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ASOKA’S EDICTS 


Again, of those even who are (themselves) of good 
conduct® (and) whose affection (for their beloved ones) 
is undiminished—the friends, acquaintances, companions 
and relatives suffer misfortunes, (and) thereby that too 
becomes an injury to themselves. 

And these (EnisfortuDes) fall to the lot of all men 
and arc considered serious by the Beloved of the 
gods. 

And, there is no country—except among the Yonas—where 
do not exist these classes (of religious people, viz.) the 
Brahmanas and the ascetics. 

And there is no country where men are not attached 
at all to one or other (religious) sect. 

Therefore, even a hundredth part or a thousandth part 
of the number of men who were slain, who died or were 
carried away at that time when the Kalingas were 
conquered, is now considered serious indeed by the Beloved 
of the gods. 

And even if one docs harm, he whom it is possible to 
forgive, the Beloved of the gods thinks, should be 
forgiven. 

And even the forest*dwellcrs’ that are in the dominion 
of the Beloved of the gods—they too arc entreated 
and reasoned with, and they arc told of the might of the 
Beloved of the gods in spite of (bis) remorse, in order that 
they may feel ashamed and be not killed^®. 

Indeed, the Beloved of the gods wishes all beings non* 
injury, restraint (and) impartiality, (even) in case of offensive 
conduct. 

And this is considered by the Beloved of the 
gods as the best conquest, viz. conquest by the 
Dharma. 
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Yesftm va pi ^viliitSnam sinehe avipahine—Manaxu mlta* 
■aiuthatai>sahaya*Batikya viyaaaaam papanati, tata ae pi 
tanameva vpagliata hoti. Patibhage ca eaa aava-maauaaoam, 
galu-mate ca davanaznpiyasi. Nathi ci ae janapade yatS 
nathi inxe nik&ya^anata YoaeaD—bamliraaBe ca» aamaae ca. 
Nathi ca Inivapi jaBapadaai yata nathi maauaEaa ekatalasi 
pi paMdasi bo ' ^ niBia paaSde. $e avatake jaoe tada 
Kalimgeau Udbeaa bale ca> mate ca» apavudhe ca> tato aate 
bbage vij sahaea-bbage vk aja gnlB-xnate va devaBampiyaaa. 
{Shahbizg- Yo pi ca apakareyati (or ^ya ti ksamitaviya* 
mate va devaiiampriya8a» yam sako kaamenaye. Ya pa 
ca a(avi devaBampriyaaa vijite bfaod—ta pi aBUieti 
aBBBijhapeCit aoBlape pi ca prabkave devaBampriyaaa wcati 
tem kiti avatrapeyn* na ca hamacyasa. Icbatl bi 
devanampriyo eavra-bbatana akaati Mznyamam cama'Cariyam 
rabbaaiye^^. Ayi ca mukba-ma(a vijaye) devaaampiyaaa* 


TEXT SAN$KAtnz£D 

Yeaam va api auvibitaBam aoehah avipralunah—ete^m 
mitra>aamatBia4ahaya-jBatikab vyasanam prapnovaBtij tatra 
tat api teaameva upaghitah bhavalL FradbhSgah ca etat 
earva-mauneyaBim, giim*matam ca devlBampriyasya, Naati 
ca sab ja&apadah yalra Ba aaati ime oikaySh—aayaira 
Yoaebbyab—brabmanab ca^ sramaBab ca. Nifti ca kvapi 
jaoapade yatra Basti mamiayanam ekatare api nama parsade 
praaadah. Tat yavatkab janah tada Kalibgem lafadbeau 
batah ca» m:ftah ca* apodhah caj tatab aata»bbagah vi, 
iahaera*bbigah va adya gnra-matab eva de^aampriyasya. 
Yak api ca apakaroti (<>kuryat iti vi]^ kaaBtavya-matah eva 
devaB&mpriyaeya) yak iakyah keamanaya. Yah api ca 
afavyah C*y« a^vi-vasinah) do^ampriyasya vijite 
bbavanti-~te api aBoniyaBte ananidbyipyaBtet ancrtipe 
api ca prabhavah devanampriyaaya acyate tebhyab klmitl 
avatraperaB> aa ca kaDyeran. Icchati hi devkn&mpriyab 
tarva*bbuCaBam akaatuB sarnyamam sama«caryem ribbasye. 
Ayam ca mokbya^matab vijayab dev&nampriyaeyai 
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And that (conquest by the Dharma) again, has been won 
by the Beloved of the gods here (in his dominion) and 
among all (his) Borderers—even as far as six hundrcd^jtwjr, 
where (rules) the Yona king Antiyoga’^ by name, and beyond 
that Antiyoga (where rule) the four kings—Tulamaya by 
name, Antekina by name, Maka by name and Alikasudara 
by name, (and) likewise down below (in the 
south, among) the Colas and the Pandyas, as far as 
Tamraparni. 

Likewise, here in the king s dominion, among the Yonas 
and the Kambojas, among the Nabbakas and the 
Nabhapamktis, among the Bbojas and the Pitinikas, 
among the Andhras and the Paradas—-everywhere arc 
followed the Dharma instructions of the Beloved of the 
gods. 

Even where the envoys of the Beloved of the gods 
do not go—they (the people of those countries) too, having 
heard of the Dharma practices, the (Dharma) prescriptions 
and the Dharma instructions of the Beloved of the gods, 
follow the Dharma and will** (continue to) follow 
(it). 

That conquest which has been won everywhere by this, 
generates the feeling of satisfaction. 

(And) that satisfaction is obtained in conquest by 
the Dharma. 

But (of) small (consequence) indeed, is that satisfac¬ 
tion. 

It is (matters) of- the next world alone that the 
Beloved of the gods considers to be of great 
consequence. 

And for this purpose is this Dharma-rcscript written that 
,my sons (and) great-grandsons (that there) may be, may 
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ye dhanuaa^vijaye. $e ca ladhe deviaampiya^ 

hida ca» savesu ca ateeu—a P^ yojaua^ateaa ata 

Atiyogc nama Yona>lajij palank ca tena Aratiyogeaa 

catSli 4 Ujane—Tulamaye nazna, Amtekine namat Maka 
aamat Atikyasadale namay nicatp avam 

Tambapamaiya hevameva. Hevameva hida laja»vi4ava^, 

YoEia>Kambojesu Nabkaka-NibhapamtiaQ Bhoja-Pxtinikyeea 
Adha>Palade6U'^savata devanampiyask dbammlaasathi 
anavatamti, Yata pi duta devaaampiyasa no yamti— 
te pi sutu devinampiyasa dhamma-vutam vidbanam 
dbammSausathi> dhaDunam aauvxdluyamti> anuvidhiyisatnti 

ca. Ye se ladhe etakena hoti savata vijaye, piti*lase se. 
Gadha'^ si hoti pita dhamma-vijayaai. Lahnka co kho si 
piti. Palamlikyameva mahi-phalam mamnati devanampiye. 
Etiye ca aAaye iyam dhamma'Upl likhiti kiti put a 
papotl me asa» navam vijaya ma vijayataviya maoisu \ 


TEXT SAKSKRinZED 

yah dharma-vijayab. Sah ca pnnah Ubdhah deviaimpriyasya 
iha ca, sarvesa ca antem—a sadbhyah api yojana- 
iatebhyah yatra Antiyogah nama .Ycna*rajah,. paratp 
ca taemit Antiydgat catvarah 4 rajanah—Tolamaya^ 
nama, Antekinah nama. Make nama, Alikasodarah 
nama, nicaxn CoU*Plndyih, yivat .Tamraparpim evameva. 
Evameva iha raja«vlsaye, Yona-Kambcjeso Kabbaka^ 
Nabhapamktiaa Bhoja-PitinikesQ Andhra-PiradesnT^safvatra 
devinimpriyasya dhamannsagtayah ajiuv;*tyaAte. iJYatra 
api dutah* devinimpriyasya no yanti—te api srutvi 
deviaimpriyasya dbarma-Vfttam vidbanam dbarmanuiastimt 
dhavmam annvidadbati, aauvidhasyanti ca. Yah • sah 
Ubdhah . etakena bhavati sarvatra vijayah, priti>rasa^ 
sah. Labdha sa bhavati pridh . dharma^vijaye. 
Lagbnka ta kbaln si pritib. I^ratrikameva. mahi^ 
pbalam manyate devinimpriyah Etasmai . ca arthaya 
iyam dharma-lipih likhita kimiti pntrah prapautrab 
me syuh, navam' vijayam ma vajetavyam manyeran.; 
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not consider new conquests worth making; that (even) 
in conquests by arms, (if such are at all undertaken by 
them), mercy and light punishments may please them; 
and that they may consider that alone as conquest which 
is Dharma-conquest—(for) it bears fruit in this world 
(as also) in the next world. 

And may all (their) intense devotion be the devotion 
to exertion (in praaising the Dharma)—(for) that bears fruit 
indeed in this world, (as also) in the next world. 


J. S« pp. 17 fF. and 27, 

2. Bahu-tovatak4 times that number’ would make it Wo 

large. It is better to take bchu as-'little less’, in the sense of tscd» 
asam^pii of the grammarians. 

3. Vala here is 'wind* of Indian zoedidne, meaning ^mental 
disposition*, oac of the three constituents of the body, the other two 
being biJe (^Uta) and phlegm (kapha). 

4. Vinikhamne, Sbihb. is net 'deportation*, for which 

apay^oak has already been twice used ; have we here the first historical 
reference to Indian emigration (perhaps to south-east Asian countries) ? 
3. Shahb. dkramt>hlane, '(desire for) the practice of Dharma*. 

6. Shahb. anusocana. 

7. Shahb. apagratho, possibly from -i/granth, cf. gralAim - Aota, hittuila. 

8. Some explain suvihita as 'well provided for’, hut vihilah elak 

above. 

9. Gir, oiacipo, perhaps - 'wild aboriginal tribes*. 
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ROCK EDICT 13 


f ayakasi' ^ yo vijayad khamti ca» labu-damdata c& > locata i 
taraeva ca vijayam maiiatu y« dhamma-vijaye—se hidalokikya- 
palalokiye. $ava ca kam'^ nilati koto uyama'"-lati—sa ha 
hidalokika-paUIokikyi. 


TEXT SANSKATnZED 

sayakaib yah vijayab (latrapi) ksa&tib ca lagha-dandata ca 
(tabhyab) rocetam $ tameva ca vijayani manyautam yah 
dharnaa»vijayah—aab aihalaukika'parataDkikah. SarvI ca aa 
niratih bhavatu udyama-ratih—sa hi aihalaukika^pSralaukiki. 


10. Seep.S7. 

11. This negation is redundant. 

12. Gir. maJavam, Kal. modosCt ‘gentleness’. 

13. For these foreign kings as also for the peoples and countries named 
in the following clauses* see pp. 21>27. 

14. Are the present and the future tenses used here to be understood in 
the optative or the imperative sense ? Gf. yaii in the Sarnach 
‘postscript’ to SPE, p. 131, note, 

13. Other versions ^dha. is not engraver’s error for fa®, 

the word may perhaps be derived from cf. Pali ^dhati, *lo 

stand fast*; or even from ^Ktta ? 

16. ShShb. jfickasfii; Gir. sarojake^/artt-JakyOt ‘obtained by means of 
weapons’, or m sea-rasa/u, ‘(even if conquests were) pleasing (to them)’ 
axe suggested by some. 

17. A pronoun used mostly as an indeclinable, but its plural form 
sometimes being ASni (nani). 

id. Sbihb. and Mans, d/iramma, d/trama, see p. 33. 

U>5 
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ROCK EDICT 14 


Girnar version 

Daw ; Hegnal year 13 ■ e. 256 B.C. 
Subject : A review ef Ihe Ao;^ Edisis 


This Dharma-rcscript has been caused to be written by the 
Beloved of the gods, King PriyadaHin. 

(These rescripts) • are (written) in brief, (or) in medium 
(length, or) elaborately. 

But not alP occur everywhere—(for) large indeed is (my) 
dominion and much has been written, and I shall cause yet 
more to be written. 

And there are here some (matters which have been) 
spoken of again and again—because of the interest of those 
respective subjects, in order that the people may act accord¬ 
ingly. 

If some thereof are written Incompletely—(it is so) 
because of the locality, or in consideration of the objcct^ or 
by the fault of the engraver. 


1. This edict was possibly issued Anoka’s visit to some spots 

where the R£s had been eograved. He is referring here to the REs 
collectively. 

2. It is not clear if the reference is to the di^erent edicts or to the 
varying contents thereof. 

S. £.g. RE 13 vvas not engraved in Kalihga and the SKREs not 
everywhere, see pp. 8 and 63. 
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Ayam dhamma-lipi det^nampriyeas Priyadasina raaS 
lekhapiti. Asti eva aamkhit6aa> aati iuajhamena» asti 
vistatena. Na ca aarvam sarvata gliatitam—mabalake hi 
vijiCam» babu ca likbitaips likbapayisam ceva*. Aati ca «(a 
kasp^ puna puna vntam'^—tasa tasa atbasa madhurataya 
kimti jano tatha patipajctha. Tatra ekada asamatam 
likhitam asm—dasam va sacbaya* karanam va alocetpat 
lipikaraparadbena va. 


TEXT SANSKRmZED 

lyam dharma^Uplh devlnlmpriycna Priyadartink rajaa 
Ickhita. Saati eva saipksiptenai aanti madhyamena, sand 
viatrtena. Na ca aarvam aarvatra gbatitam—mahallakatn hi 
vijitam, bahn ca likbitaxp, Ukhayia^mi caiva. Aati ca 
atra tat punab punah oktam-^tasya taaya mrthaaya 
madbnratayai kimiti janah tatha pratipadyeta. Tatra ekada 
(- kincit) asaraaptam likbilam ayat—deaain va aahkhyaya> 
karanam va alocya> lipikaraparadbena va. 


4. Ka!. ctM nifyam > the meaniog of U unknown ; pos$ibly 

derived not from 'always', but Trom mkjiSj^am^nik^aw, 

'many (more)*. At tbe cod of RE 12, for nii^S of Girnar, KaU! has 

5. See p. 105, note 17. 

6. Some versions /afitU, ^/a>n, 
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TWO SEPARATE K A L 1G A ROCK EDICTS 


These two Inscriptions arc found in Dhaull and Jaugada, sec p. 63. 
Also see p. 21. 


SEPARATE KALir^GA ROCK EDICT I 
Dhauli version 

Date s Rignalyear 13 ^c. 256 B.C- 

Subject ; Nted of integrity on the part of Judieid Oj/ieers in the administra* 
iion of the Inw 


By the word of the Beloved of the gods, the City Judge 
Mahimatras at Tosali‘ are lo be told : 

Whatever I consider (to be good), in (respect ol) that I 
desire that I may carry (it) out by deeds and may 
accomplish (it) by (various) means. 

And this is considered by me the principal means for 
(accomplishing) this object, viz. (to give) instructions to 
you. 

You are occupied among many thousands of people indeed, 
(with this object in view, viz.) ‘That we may gain the 
affections of men. 

All men arc my children. As for (my own) children 
I desire that they may be provided with all the welfare 
and happiness of this world and of the next world, so do 
I desire for all men as well. 

But you do not understand how far extends this 
object (of mine). If some (of you) understand it, they 
too (understand only) a part, (and) not the whole 
(of it). 
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DliAUL! TEXT OF SEPARATE KALZNGA ROCK EDICT 1 


Dev&DafopiyaM vacanena Tosaliyam mahimita aagala* 
viyohitaki vataviya : am klcU dakhami bakaip> tam ichami 
kimti kammaaa patip9Mlayehaxn> duvSiate ca alabhebam. 
Eta ca me mokhya>mata duvala etaai atbasi, am tapheau 
anueathi. Tupbc hi bahuatt pana^abasesa iyata—pajcayam 
gachema au muiiltatiaip. Save munUe p^ja mama. 
Atha pajaye ichimi hakam kimti saveaa bita^sukbena 
bidalekika-pilalekikena yujeva tb tatba aava^muniaesD pi 
ichami bakam. No ca pSpunatha ava-gamnke iyam athe. 
Kecha va eka-pulsse papaaati efaipt se pi desam, ao aavam. 


TEXT SANSKRinZED 

Devanampriyaaya vaeaaena Tocalyam mabamatrSb 
aagara-vyavahftrakah vaktavyah: yat kiacit paayami aham, 
tasmiA icchami kimiti karmaaa pratipadayeyam, dvSratah 
ca arabheya. Etat ca me mokbya^matam dvSram etaamia 
arthe> yat yasmatu aaaaaatih. Yayam hi babufu prana* 
aahaareea ayatah—pranayam gacchema svit manosyanam. 
Sarve manuayah prajah mama, Yatha prajaaa icchami 
aham kimiti tarveipa hita-mkhcna aihalaakika-paralatikikeaa 
yujyeran (prajah) itii tatba earva-manusyeaa api icchami 
abam. Na ca prapuutba j^vat-gamakah ay am artbah, Kaacit 
va eka>puraaah prSpneti etatj tab api deaam^ no earvam, 
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Now, you must attend to this (matter)—Although fully 
law-abidingS there arc some persons who are placed in 
confinement or are harassed. There is passed by him 
without cause, an order of imprisonment’, and many other 
persons* suffer further. 

Therefore you should strive (thus), viz. ‘That we may 
act rightly^'. 

But on account of these (various^' causes), one docs not 
act rightly, (viz.)—owing to envy, anger, cruelty, hurry, 
indifference, laziness, (and) fatigue. 

Therefore, you should strive, (thus) viz. ‘That these 
(causes) may not arise in us’. 

And the root of all this is absence of anger and absence 
of hurry. 

Those who feel fatigued in (the administration of) justice, 
would not rise higher, but one ought to move steadily, 
go on and advance’. 

He among you who understands (the matter) thus, 
should say (to his colleagues)—‘Be mindful of discharg¬ 
ing (your) debt (to the king); thus and thus are the 
instructions of the Beloved of the gods ; of great fruLt 
is the proper observance thereof, (and) of great evil 
(is their) improper observance ; by the improper carrying 
out thereof is gained neither heaven nor the king's 
satisfaction'. 

Of double effect is this work; what could be greater 
than it* ? 

But if this is rightly carried out, you will attain 
heaven and will (also) discharge (your) debts to 
me. 

This rescript is to be listened to (by all) on (days of) the 
constellation of Ti?ya^ 
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SEPARATE KALINA ROCK EDICT I 


Dekhata hi tuphe etam'^suvihita pi nitiyam eka-puJise ’pi 
atbi ya bamdhanam vSy palikileaain va paponSti. Tata hoti 
akasma teaa badhanamtika, amae ca bahu-jaae daviya 
dukhiyati. Tata icbitaviya taphehx kimti majhaxn 
patipadayema H. Imehi ca jatehx no aaxnpatipa|ati— 
isaya aanlopeaa nitholiyena tolaniya anSvutiya ilaaiyena 
kilamathena. Se ichitaviye kimti ete jSta no hnvtvu mama ti 
Etasa ca fiavasa mole anaaulope atulana ca. Nitiyam a kilamte 
aiyi, na te ugache—saracalitaviye to, vatitaviye, etaviye va. 
Hevammeva « dakheya tuphaka, (ena vataviye-^auamne 
dekhata*', hevam ca hevam ca devanampiyasa anuaatbi $ se 
maha*phale e taaa sampatipada, maha-apaye asampatipati; 
vipatipadayaminc hi etam, nathi svagaaa aladhi, no 
iSjSladhi. Doahale hi ixnaaa kammaaa; me kote mauo-atUeke ? 
Sampatipaj amine cu etam, svagam ilidhayiaatha» mama 
ca ananiyam ehatha. lyam ca lipi tisamakhatena sotaviyS. 

TEXT SANSKRTTIZED 

Paayata hi yuyam etat—anvihitah api nltyam eka- 
pornaih api santi ye bandhaoam va, parikleiam va 
prapnuvanti. Tatra bhavati akasmat t«na baadhanSatikaro, 
aaye ca bahu^janab daviyah duhkhayante. Tatah 
eetavyani yusmabbih kimiti madbyam pratipadayema iti. 
Ebbib tu ^ataib no sampratipadyate—irayaya asnvopena 
(vkrodhena) naiathoryena tvaranaya anavrtya’^ alaayena 
kUmathena. Tat estavyam kimiti ctani jatani no bhaveyoh 
aamikarn iti. Etaaya ca aarvaaya molam anaanropah 
(■akrodbab) atvarasa ca. Nityam ye klantab ayah, na 
te odgaccheynb—sahcaliCavyam to, vartitavyam, etavyam 
va. Evameva yah pasyet yuamakam, tena vaktavyam— 
Snrnyam paayaCa, evam ca evam ca devanampriyaaya 
anaaastih; aah mah3»phalah yah taaya sampratipadab} 
mahapaya aeampratipattib $ vipratipadyamane hi etaamin> 
naati svargaaya araddhi^ no rajaraddbih, Dvylharam hi 
asya karmanah (phalam T) | me kutah mano*tirekah ? 
Sampratipadyamine to etasrain, svargam irldhayiayatha, mama 
ca anrnyam eayatha. lyam ca lipib tiaya^naksatrena arotavyfi. 




ASOKA’S EDICTS 


Also between (the days of) Tisya, on (suitable) occasions, 
it should be listened to even by a single person. 

By acting thus, you will be able to perform (your duties) 
rightly. 

For this purpose has this rescript been written here—viz. 
that the City Judges may devote themselves at all times to 
(this, viz.) ‘that men may not be put in fetters without 
cause or be harassed without cause’. 

And for this purpose I shall send out every five years, 
Mahimatras who will be not harsh, not fierce, (but) of 
gentle action, (and who,) bearing this matter in mind, will 
carry out (this too) as my instructions are. 

And from Ujjayini^^ too, the Prince, for the same purpose, 
will send out similar persons'*, and will not let three years 
pass. 

Likewise from Taksaiila as well. 

When those Mahimatras will go out on tour (for this 
purpose), they will, without neglecting (their) own work, 
bear this too in mind (and) and will carry (it) out (thus, 
viz.) *as the king s instructions are\ 


*No(e8 are on pp. U4>115. 



SEPARATE KALlS’GA ROCK EDICT I 

Amtala pi ca tiseaai khanasi kkauasx ekana 

px sotaviya. Hevam ca kalamtam tupha cagbatha 

aampatipadayitava. Etaye athaye lyam Upi likhita hida ena 
uagala-viyohalaki aasvatam samayam ypjevu ti ena jaoaaa 
akasma palibodhe va^ akasmi palikxlese va no aiyk ti, 
Etaye ca athaye hakam znahSmatam pamcasu pamcasa vaseni 
nikbamayiaami e akbakbaae acamde sakbinalambhe 

hosati, etam atham janita.tathi kalamti^'^ acba mama 

anusathx ti. Ujenite pS cu kuniale etaye va athaye 
nikbimayisati hediaameva vagam> no ca atikamayisati 

timni vaaani, Hemeva Takbasilate pi. Ada a.*' te 

maluixnata^^ nikbamisazpti anusayanamg tada ahapayitu atane 
kammam etam pi janisamti, tarn pi tathi kalamti atba 
lajine anusathi ti. 


TEXT SANSXSmZED 

Antari api ca tisyamj ksane kaane ekena api 
^rotavya. Evam ca kurvantah yuyam saksyatba 
aampratipadayitum. Etasmai artbaya iyarp lipib likhitS 
iba yen a aagara*vyavahavakah saavatam earn ay am 
(etat) yunjyub iti yena janasya akasmit paribodhah 
v&t akaemSt parikleaah va no sySt id. Etasmai ca 
arthiya abam mabSmStran panes su pancasn varsesu 
niskramayisyami ye akarkasah acandab slaksnirambbab 
fahaviByanti, etam artbam jnitva....tatha kurvanti yatba 
mama anasastih iti. Ujjayjnitah api ca kumarah 
etasmai eva artbaya niskramayisyati idrsEneva vargin, 
no ca atikHimayisyati trini varsani. Evameva 
Taksasilitah api, Yadfi....te mahamatrab niekramisyanti 
anusamyanaya} tada ahitva atmanah karmani etat 
api jnasyanti, tat api tatha knrvanti yathl rajnah anuiastih 
itt 
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AiOKA*8 EDICTS 

Notts to Separati KaUhga Hook Edict 1 

]. Jaug. Dioanampiyt hfsam ahi : SamSp!^a/n....Se9 pp. 23*29. 

2. Some explain the clause as-'allhough (you are) well-provided 
for (cf. p. 104, note 8). (It happens) in the administration of 
justice.../ or—'although (you arc) well-practised in the administration 
etc’. 

3. Ttna is taken by some as - tesya, referring to the prisoner (by 
supplying preptam), but it may refer probably to the Judicial Officer. 
The exact meaning of this clause is obscure. Some explain 
bandhanontike (both versions have hadhonamtike and not bamdh^) as 
“(an order) canceUing the imprisonment’ and not as ‘(an order) 
resulting in imprisonment’. 

4. Probably the relatives of the prisoners, Jaug. enye ea vage bafiuh. 

5. MadhySf though lit. ‘middle, impartial’, is synonymous with sam 
QSsmpratip^ in the next clause, cf. Buddha’s‘Middle’ Path which too 
was really meant by him as the 'Right' Path, for io the Dhammacakka- 
pavattana-Sutta, the Middle Path was explained as the Noble Eightfold 
Path consisting of‘Right’ Belief etc. 

6. need not be taken as 'dispositions’; the word occurs also at 
the beginning of PE 5 and at the end of PE 7, in connection with the 
enumeration of names of animals, but not in the sense of ‘bom 
beings’, for Asoka’s usual word for animals is jioc or prbnah. Jata 
just indicates plurality, aggregate or collection. 

7. The rendering of this clause is conjectural, Jaug. niiiyam t yam 

kilamte siy . samealiiu utha^ samcoUtaviyo /u ooiitaoiya pi etaoiyi pi 

nttiyam, the meaning of which is equally obscure ; the last word may 
however be connected with the next clause ‘He.., who sees ...in the 
administration of Justice etc’. 

8. The meaning of this clause is very obscure and the rendering is 
conjectural; could mcno be^punah ? 

9. See pp. 13-14. 

10. Jaug. hohulu elhiye eli, tka-munise bamdh'*. etc. 

11. Jaug. nijkapeiaviyt, cf. p. 81, note 5. 

12. Prom b\/ujt ‘to choose, desire, or prefer’, or from ‘to go 

towards’ ? 

13. See pp. 28-29. 
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SEPARAtB KAUNGA ROCK EDICT I : NOTES 

14* Faga need not mean *clas3* here» for :t is probably only a synonym 
otjanos cf. note 4 above. 

15. Restore iam fit, as at the end of the edict ? 

1$. Present tense for the imperative or oputivc or future ? cf. p. 105, 
note 14. Also at the end of tbe edict. Bui if not so, then at both places, 
the reference is not to the inspecting Mahamitras, but to tbe City 
Judges, arid the former are to see if the latter are carrying out the 
king's instructions properly. 

17. Restore etSjfe ? 

Id. J&ug,..tvuanika, probably"raja*vac°, see p. 29. 
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SEPARATE KALIl^GA R O G li EDICT 2 


Jaugada version 

Date : liggnal year 13 ** c. 256 B.C. 

Subject: AssurnKct to the Bordereis ^ Akha'i goodwill iowords them. 


The Beloved of the gods spoke thus: 

The Raja-vacaEika-Mahamatras at Sam ip I are to be told’: 

Whatever I consider (to be good), in (respect oO that I 
desire that I may carry it out by deeds and may accomplish 
(it) by (various) means. 

And this is considered by me the principal means for 
(accomplishing) this object, viz. (to give) instructions to 
you. 

All men are my cliildren. A$ for (my own) children I 
desire that they may be provided by me with all the welfare 
and happiness of this world and of the next world, likewise 
is my desire towards all men, 

Perhaps to (my) unconquered Borderers may occur (this 
thought, viz.) ‘What may the kings intentions be 
towards us?’. 

These alone are my wishes that should be (made) known 
to the Borderers, viz,— 

‘The king* desires thus, viz.—that they may be without 
fear in respect of me, and that they may have confidence 
in me; and (that they may) obtain only happiness 
from me, (and) not sorrow’. 

And they should (also) understand thus, viz.—‘that the 
king will foi^ive those who can be forgiven 5 and, 
that they may be induced by me to practise the Dharma; 
and, that they may attain (the happiness of) this world 
and of the next world’. 

And for this purpose I am instructing you (that) I may 
discharge the debts (which I owe to the Borderers) by this 

its 


JAUGADA Ttrr OF SEFARATB KAUNGA ROCK EDICT 2 


D«viBampiye h«vam Ihft t Samipiyam raahamata Iftja- 
vtLcaaika vataviya—am kJcbi dakhlmii hakamt tarn ichami 
hakam kitmi kam kamana patipatayehaiuy duvalata ca 
aJabbakain. Eaa ca me mokhiya-mata duvala etaaa athafa'^ 
am tapfaera anuBatbi. Sava-maniaa me Atba pajaye 

ichami kimti me saveni bita-attkbeoa yujeyb d bidak^ika* 
palalokikenat hevammeva me icha sava*mimiaeaQ. Styk 
amtanam avijitanam—Idm-cbiipde sa laja apheau ti. Etaka 
yi me icba amteau papiuieyu—laja hevam icbati—amiviglna 
hveyb mamiyaye^s aavascyu ca me i ankbammeva ca labeyu 
mamatCs diikhatn. Hevam ca pipvneya—kbamlsad ne 
laja e sakiye khamitavc | mamam nimitam ca dbammam 
caleyn d} bidalcgam ca> palalogara ca aladhayeyo. EtSye 
ca athaye hakam tupheni auDsaeami-^anane etakena 


TEXT SANSEJOnZED 

DevlBampriyah evam aha: SamapSyim mabamatrSb 
raja*vacanikab vaktavy^l—yat kincit paeyami ahara, taamin 
icchami abam kimiti tat karmana pradpadayeyam^ dvSratab 
ca arabbeya. Etat ca me mukhya«matam dvaram etaaya 
arthaaya—yat yaemaau anusaetih. Sarva^dDamieyah me 
prajik Yatha prajaeu icchami kimxd mayS aarveu hita* 
aokbena ynjyeraa (prajih) iti aibaUakika^paraJatikikeaa, 
evameva me icchi aerva-maBusyesQ. SySt antinam 
avijitajuam—kim^chaiftdah svit raja aemaan id. Etakah eva 
me iccbah antesu prapanyuh'^raja evam icckati—anudvignSb 
bhaveyuh mayi, asvasyub ca mayi | sokhameva ca labberaa 
mattafaf nc dakkliam. Evam ca pripBuyah-^kcamisyate eaan 
raja ye mkyah ksaatum $ mama Buaittam ca dharmam 
careyuh id; ifaalokaxn ca^ paralokam ca aradhayeyah. 
Etaamai ca arthaya aham yusmaa aaaaaBmi—aaruh etakeaa 
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ANOKA’S BDiGtS 


alone, (viz.) by instructing you and by informing (you) of 
my intentions, (that is to say, of) what (is) iny will 
and firm determination. 

Therefore, in such manner have (your) duties to be 
performed and they are to be inspired with confidence, 
that they may feel (thus), viz.—‘As (one’s) father, so 
towards us is the king; as he feels for himself, so 
he feels for us; (and) as (his own) children {are to 
him), so are we to the king’. 

By instructing you and by informing (you) of my 
intentions, (that is to say, of) what (is) my will 
and firm determination, I shall be applying myself in 
complete fullness to (the accomplishment of) this object. 

You are able indeed to inspire them with confidence and 
to secure their welfare and happiness in this world and in 
the next world. 

By acting thus, you will attain heaven as well as 
discharge the debts (which you owe) to me. 

And for this purpose is this rescript written here that the 
Mahamatras may devote themselves at all times to inspiring 
the Borderers with confidence and to inducing them to 
practise the Dharma. 

And this rescript is to be listened to (by all) every four 
months* on (the day of) Tisya. And it should be listened 
to also between (the days of Tifya). On (suitable) occasions, 
(it) should be listened to even by a single person. 

And acting thus, you will be able to perform (your 
duties) rightly. 


« 


Kotes are on p. 120. 



SEPARATE KALI5(GA ROCK EDICT 2 


hftlum tuph«Di anusSsifa, Chatham ca veditn—a mana 
dhili patimni ca acala. $a hevam katu katnme 
«aUtaviye, aavasamya ca ta, eoa te papuueyu—atka pita, hevam 
ne^ laja ti | atha atinam anukampati, hevam apbeai 
anukampati j atha paja, hevam maye lajine. Tupheni 
hakam aauaasitu, chitndam ca veditu^a mama dhiti 
patimna ck acala—sakaU-deslyutike^ hosami etasi athaai. 
Alam* hi tuphe asvaBanaye, hita-sukhaye ca tesam hidalogika- 
palalckikaye. Hevam ca kalamtam avagam ca iUdhayUatha, 
mama ca ananeyaro eaatha. Et&ye ca athaye iyam lipi 
Ukhita hida ena mahamata ala vat am aamayam^ 
asvaaanaye ca> dhamma-calaoaye ca amtaaam. lyam ca lipi 
aDncatummaeam sotaviya tiseaa. Amtala pi ca sotaviyS. 
Kbane aamtam ekena pi sotaviya. Hevam ca kaJamtam 
caghatha aampatipltayitave. 


TEXT SANSKFmZED 

ahazn yuaman anusisya, chaDdam ca vedayitva—yl mama 
dhrdh pratijak ca acala. Tat evam kftva karma 
caritavyam, livaaanij^h ca te, yena te pripcwynh-yatha 
pita, cvam nah raja iti i yatha atmanam anokampate, 
evam aamait anukampate ; yatha praja^ evam vayam 
rajhab. Yuamin aham annsisya, chandam ca vedayitvi— 
ya mama dhrtih pratijna ca acala—aakala-desayoktlkah 
bhavxsyami etasmln arthe. Alam hi ymyam a^saniya, 
hita-sokhSya ca tesfim aihaUnkUta-pEraUukikaya. Evam ca 
kurvaDtah avargam ca aridbayiayatha, mama ca Ext^pyam 
esyatha. Etasmai ca arthaya iyam lipih Ukhita iba yena 
mahirniCrih Uivatam sarnayam (etat) yBajyoh asvisanaya 
ca, dharma-carankya ca antanam. Iyam ca lipih 
aDucIturmisam srotavyl deyepa. AnUra api ca arotavya. 
Keane sad ekena api ^rotavyi. Evam ca kurvantab sakeyatha 
sampradpadayitum. 
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ASOKA'S EDICTS 

Notts to Stparalt KoUhga Rock Ediet 2 

1. Dhau. 2>eD5nampi^a Mtanemi Tosalijfam kumalt mahamata ca oaieoiy... 

S« pp. 17» 28-29. Some think that llja-taeaniko does not mean a 
class of Maharaatras, but is only a synonym of devmampiyosa 
vaeantnc of Dhau., where \ija-oae*> docs not occur. But in the preamble 
to SRRE 1, Jaug. writes Devlnompiye htoam 5A2 instead of Dtwnampiyasa 
vacensna of Dhauli, and not At the end of SKRE 1 too (see 

p. US, note 18), Jaug. uses wcanika Instead of Dhau- ma/tomla although 
the context at Dhau. does not have dei>&fieippiyt ktvain aka, 

2. Here and in the subsequent clauses, wherever Jaug. has %‘S, °jtae, 
Dhau. has deivnamfiiytt ^ptyasa, sec p. 10. 

3. This word (Dhau. mamayt) as also mt (both versions) following, 
are generally taken to be In the instrumental case, but that is 
doubtful. It is not clear in what case they are, but may be (so 
also perhaps AamySys on p. 135) in the locative or dative. 

4. At the commencement of the three principal seasons viz. winter, 
summer and the rains, cf. PB 5, and also see p. 13. 

5. Dhau. afikaka. 

6. AfuUka, probably from 'to join to, to appoint*. Dhau. 

*>apulike, probably from S/rr or •/vrl, cf. anavuti, p. 114, note 12. 

7. Dhau. paiibala. 

$. Both versions write samam which may be a mistake for samayam 
<asin both versions of SKRE 1, see p. 113), or^sammam^samyak, 
‘fully, properly’, or from samam, ‘years i.e. time’ ? 
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LUMBINI PILLAR INSCRIPTION 


This inscxiption (facsimile on p. 5) is found on a pillar in the 
NcpaJosc Tarai, near a shrine now known as Rummiodei (from 
Lumbinl-dava, the park outside Kapilavistu, where Buddha was 
born), al>oiit 1 mile N, of the village Parariya which is about 
2 miles N. of Bhagvanpur, the Iradquarters of the Nepalese tahsil 
of that name, and about 5 miles NE. ofBulha in the Indian district 
of Bastj. 

The upper portion of the pillar is gone and the top split Into two 
halves. Its present height is about 21ft. 

Hiuen Tsang who visited the spot, saw the pillar broken off in the 
middle, and heard that it had been struck by lightening. 

It was probably surmounted by the usual bell-shaped Asokan 
capital, the base whereof, broken into two pieces, was found lying 
nearby. 

Hiuen Tsang further slates, that the pillar bore on the top the 
figure of a horse (?). 
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LUMBINl PILLAR. INSCRIPTION 


Dale : Rtgnalyiar 20 •c. 249 B.C. 

Subject s Aioka's msii to Buddha's birth^plaoi 


Because Buddha, the Sakya sage, was born here, the Beloved 
of the gods, King Priyadar^in, (when) crowned twenty 
years, himself came and worshipped (here), (and) a slonc‘- 
made railing was caused to be built (here by him), and 
a stone-pillar was erected. 

Because the Blessed One was born here, the Lumbini 
village is made free of taxes,* and paying-an eighth share* 
(of the produce). 


1. The special mention of stone in connection with the rtiiliog and 
the pillar was made perhaps because these used normally to be of 
wood, seepp. 40, 44. 

2. I.c. those levies imposed in addition to land-revenue. 

3. In actual practice, the land-revenue used to be anything from 
the sixth to the fourth share of the produce although Manu prescribes 
an eighth share only. 
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TEXT OF LUMBINI PILLAR IKSGRIPIION 

Devanapiyena FSya^aaina lajma visad-vasibhisStena atana 
agica mahiyite hada Budhe jate Sakya-mual ti, sUa« 
vigadavbhica kUapitat 5xla>thabh« ca usapapiM. Hida 
bbagavain jat« d Loiami&l>gam« ubalike kaf«t a«ha*-bbigiye ca. 


TEXT 5AN5ERIT12ED 

Devanampriycna Priyadaraiaa raijaa vimsati'VarsibhisikUna 
atmaaa agatya mahiyitam iba Baddbah jatab $ikya>muiub 
id, iila-vikrta-bbittS kariti, sila-stambhah ca otsarpitaK 
Iba bbagavSa jatab id Lumbini^-gr^ab udbalikab k^tab, 
is^'bbagikab ca. 


4, Some Uke aika as ariha^ (‘partaking of) riches*, as Aloka is said in 

the to have given away 100,000 gold pieces here. 

5. Although this word appears iu Pali and Sanskrit too as such, 
could it have been derived from $kt. rukmtft, ‘the pleasing’ ? Cf. the 
modern name Hummin*. 
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nigalIsagar pillar iksoription 


This inscription is found on a broken pillar in the Nepalese Taxal, 
on the western bank of a large tank now called Nigalisagai', about 
a mile S. of the village NIglivSj 13 miles NW. of Rummindel 
(sec p. 121) and 7 miles NW. of Piprava in the Indian district cfBasti. 

The pillar is locally known as or the‘smoking pipe’of Bhima 
of the Pandava brothers of the Mahabharata. Only two broken 
pieces of the pillar, without the capital> are now preserved, the 
upper piece about 25 ft. high and the lower piece containing tbU 
inscription about 1 i ft- high. 

Kanakamuoi (Konaka^, Konagamana) Is the second of the three 
mythical precursors of the present kalpa^ of the Imtorical Gautama 
Buddha, known as Pratyeka>Buddhas i.e. who obtained Enlightenment 
but did iu>t preach. 

Hiuen Tsang visited this spot. He refers to an inscribed Asokn 
pillar which stood In front of a relic stupa of Buddha Kanakaiouni, 
but no remains of any stupa have been fouud near the pillar. 
He further states that the pillar was a)>out 20 It. high, surmounted 
by the figure of a Uon, but the combined length of the two 
existing pieces is more than 20 


Date : Regnal 2G {?)^c. 249 B.C, 

Subject ( AJoke's niit lo Ifu stupa of KanakamuM 


The Beloved of the gods, King Priyadarsin, (when) crowned 
fourteen years, enlarged the stupa of Buddha Kanakamuni 
to double (its former size)’, and (when) crowned (twenty) 
years, himself came (here), worshipped, (and a stone-pillar) 
was erected. 
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ISXT OF NIG^isXOAR PILLAR tNSGRlHIOK 


Devanampiycna Piyadasina Ujina coda«a>vasibliisiteaa 
Budbasa Ko&lkajuaiiiasa thube dodyaiu vadbit«> 
.'sabhisiM&a ca ataaa Igaca mabiyite .^papite. 


TEXT 5ANSERIT1ZED 

Devlnlfnpriy«iaa Priyadariini rajfia caturdasa* 
varsabhlsiktcaa Buddbaaya Kaaabamiineh sCupab dvitiyam 
vardbitah» (vixnsati*var)»bhlBik6eaa ca atmaaa Sgatya 
mabiyicatp, (sila-atambhab ca ut)8arpitab. 


1. This shews (hac the enla^emeac of existing stupas, of which a 
number of instances are known in later times (see pp. 39*40), was 
undertaken already in Asoka’s time, and also that the cult of the 
worship of the previous Buddhas was prevalent then too. 

2, 3. As it is very likdy that Aioka visited this spot on his way to 
LumbinI, these two damaged portions may be restored, as in LPl, 
thus respectively—and sOi-lhabht ea usa^. 
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SCHISM PILLAR EDICT 
This inscription is found on pillars at the following places t 

AUcfuibad 

The pillar stands now inside the Allahabad Fort In addition 
to SPE, this pillar bears several other inscriptions of Asoka 
via. APQpE and PEs 1-6 as also the famous eulogy (^ra^asli) 
by the poet Harisena on Samudragupta (c. 33Ct—330 A.D.), which 
refers to ‘this lofty pillar,’ ajfam~ucchjtah stambfuih. 

The Mughal emperor Jahangir too incised on this pillar a short 
inscription dated 1014 A.H. (-1605A,D.) recording the names of his 
ancestors, to make room for which, several lines of Aloka’s PEs 1*6 
were entirely destroyed. 

In Samudragupta’s time, tradition was of course still alive to 
tell him that the pillar and tbe inscriptions it bore, were Asoka‘s 
although the contents of the latter might have no longer been 
known. 

In Jahangir’s time, the origin cf the pillar and the audiorship and 
contents of the inscriptions had no doubt been forgotten, but it is 
probable that tradition still remembered that the inscriptions were by 
ancient kings, which prompted the proud Mughal to add his own 
ancestry thereto. 

This i^lar thus is a unique monument of Indian history, bearing 
as it does the records of three great rulers of India during a 
period of about two thousand years. 

The pillar further bears between the lines of PEs 1-6, engravings in 
Nagarl characters, which are merely a series of unconnected scribblings 
of various dates, cut most likely by the attendants on the pillar as a 
pretext for exacting a few rupees from visitors and pilgrims to Frayaga, 
the sacred Gahga-Yamuna confluence. One of these scribblings records 
the name of Akbaris famous courtier. Raja Birbal, and in corrupt 
Sanskrit, that his ‘journey (to the spot) might bear fruit.’ 
Local legend called the pillar a gada or club of Bhimasena, the 
Pan^ava. 
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SCHISM PILLAR EDrCTT : INTRODUCTTON 

The top of the pilUr is losL Its present height is about 3S ft. The 
circular abacus still remains, tvith Its graceful scroll of alternate 
lotus and honeysuckle, resting on a beaded astragalus suggesting 
Greek influence. 

In Jahangir’s time, the pillar was crowned by a globe, surmounted 
by a cone, as described and sketched by Padre Tieffenthaler 
about the middle of the 18th century. In 188S the pillar was 
provided by the British authorities with a newly designed lion capital 
of poor workmanship. 

Because of the mention of Kosambl (KauSambi, see p. 28) in this 
version of the edict, it was surmised by some that the pillar was 
originally set up at Kausambi by Asoka, and that it was removed 
to Allahabad by Firoz Shah who transported to Delhi two Asoka 
pillars from other places (see Inlr^. to the section on the PEs, p. 140). 
That is why this pillar is called by some as the Allahabad- 
KauUmbi pillar. Some again think that while Delhi was the capital 
ofFiroz Shah, Allahabad was founded or refounded two centuries 
later by Akbar who or his son Jahangir might have removed the 
pillar from Kausambi. 

None of these surmises need be correct It may be that in 
Kausambi itself, a very important cenue at the lime, Abka 
had set up a pillar, now lost, on which was engraved the 
original version of this edict, and a copy of It was also engraved 
on this pillar—just ^ Pataliputra version of this 

edict was er^raved on the Sarnath pillar (p. 128)—which 
stood just where it was found, viz. near the sacred Gahga-Yamuna 
confluence where pilgrims gathered in large numbers. The 
acribblings of Akbar’s time are cut in vertically and not horizontally 
on the pillar, which shows that the pillar lay flat on the ground at 
the time. If Piroz Shah or Akbar or Jahangir had brought the 
pillar there from elsewhere, they would have re-erected it in 
an upright position instead of leaving it lying fallen on the ground. 

S^iuhi 

This well-known Buddhist shrine lies within a mile of the 
Railway station of the same nnme, between Bhopal «BhojapaIa) 
and Bhilsa «Bhaaasvatnin, a name of Siva), in Madhya Bharat. 
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ASOECA’S EDICTS 


The pillar now broken, U Only a fragment of a long shaft. Near 
it waa found a beautiful broken capital crowned by four Hons 
(an imitation of the famous Sirnath capital, see photos facing pp. 44 
and 45), now in the local museum close by, which no doubt originally 
surmounted the pillar. The shaft of the pillar was further broken by 
a local landlord who wanted to use It as a roller for a sugarcane press. 

The pillar stands at the south gate of the Great Stupa of 
Sanchi. The present form of this stupa is an enlargement of the 
original stupa buUt by Asoka (see pp. 32, 39). Besides the Great 
Stupa, Sanchi had many other stupas, some of which contained 
the body-relics of famous Buddhist saints. 

Sarnalh 

This famous Buddhist shrine lies about 6 miles N. of Banaras 
and has now a B.ly. station of the same name close by. 

It was in tbe Deer Park {rntgo-davay here that Buddha preached 
his first sermon to *tum the Wheel of the Law*, where a number 
of structures came to be built through the subsequent centuries, the 
foundations only whereof now remain. The Dhamck «Dhatmacakra) 
stupa, yet standing, Is a structure not older than the 4th cent. A.D. 

The famous lion capital of this pillar (photo facing p. 44) lay 
broken near it, now seen in the local museum. For its sculptural 
qualities, see pp. 41-44, 4d. 

Hiuen Tseng records that he saw on the site of the Mrga-dava, a 
stone pillar standing in front of a stupa built by Aioka, and he gives 
the height of this pillar as about 70 ft. But the full height of Che present 
pillar, as it ori^nally stood intact, has been calculated to have been 
about 37 ft. above ground. Was Hiuen Tsang mistaken (cf. the 
discrepancy between his estimate and the present height of the 
Nigallsagar pillar, p. 124), or was he speaking of another pillar, now 
lost ? 

This version of the edict seems to refer to Pi^iputra. It was 
probably a copy of the version engraved on a pillar in PataJiputra, now 
lost. Sarnath might have been included at that time in the home 
province of Magadha and administered from Pa^Hputra. 

The stump of the pillar bears two other short inscriptions of a later 
date, vie. (i) an inscription of a king named Asvaghosa, which is 



SCHISM PILLAR EDICT : INTRODUCTION 


engraved m condduAtion of the last line of Aioka*s edict, and (u) a 
Buddhist inscription In early Gupta characters, engraved above the 
epigraph of Asvaghou. 

It is probable that this edict was issued to state officials after the 
Third Buddhist Council (see p. 21), for taking effective steps for 
stamping out schismatic activities from the Buddhist Order, See pp. 31 
and 33. Asoka took part in the proceedings of the Council probably as 
a monk and not as a lay disciple, for the laity had no place in the 
deliberations of the derica. But dressed though be might have been 
as a monk, he acted as the ruler and king. 

The reason why this edict is not found on all tbe other extant pillars 
of Asoka, is probably that It was engraved only at plsices where large 
viharas or monastic establishments existed, where study of the Buddhist 
scriptures was also conducted. It is probable that pillars, now no 
more, at several other monastic centres also bore versions of thU edict. 
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SCHISM PILLAR EDICT 


Allahabad version 

Date : Not known ; see pp. 21’22 

Subject: Punishment for schism in Ihe Buddhist Order 


The'Beloved of the gods commands: 

The Mahamatras at Kauiambi (are to be told thus:) 

(Whoever splits the Samgha, now) made united, is not to 
be admitted into the Satngha. 

(Whoever) monk or nun breaks the Samgha, is to be 
made to put on white clothes' and is to be made to reside 
in a non-residence*, 


1. Of a non-cleric, i.e. of the laity ; i.e. they were to be divested of 
monastic garbs. 

2. I.e. they were to be expelled from the vihira. 

3. Sks.pZla.,., ; probably‘at Pataliputra.’ 

4. Sar. Te kena pi samghe bketave . 

5. San. isa)mage kale hkikkunam ei hhikhimtnam c3 ti pula-pnpelike 

‘(the Samgha) of monks and nuns, (now) made 
united (to endure) till (my) sons and great-grandsons (live and) till the 
moon and the sun (exist)*. 

6. San.^ ; Sar. / own kho. 

7. After the above, San. adds—Icbfi hi toe Umti sainjh* samag« eUa-ibHOce 
aiyi d—‘It is my desire that the Samgha, (now) made united, may 
endure long’, in place of which, Sar. has— H«vam iram sB«ane bblkba- 
uaisbaei ea bUkhuai.sajnjbaei ea vtma^ayjUvly*— ‘Thus is this edict tO 
be made known to the congregation of monks and of nuns’. Then Sir. has 
this ‘postscript* (see p. 6)— Havam de«aDai»plye Sha s bedlia ca ikS Upi 
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ALLAUAAAD text schism PilXAR EDICT 


Devansmpiye aaapayati: Rosambiyam^ mahamit.. 

* .flaznmge Icate^, samghasi no Uhiye. ^.samgham 

bhakliatS blukhu va bhikliiiiii vl, se pi ca odatini dusani 
sanamd hlpayitn aaavaaaai aviUayiye^ 


TEXT SAKSKRinzED 

Dcvaaampviyali ajaapayati: ICanilmbyam mabamaCrab 

.samagram Icrtmn* saniglie no labkyab.saiugham 

bhamksyati bbikenb va bhikaubi va> sah api ca avadaCini 
dnsyapi sasnaahya ana^se avasyab. 


lupbSkamtikAm bav&d {or huva ti ?) samsaJasaal eUddUy Jkam «a Hpim 

hcdiiaoaeva tipSsakSnaintilam oi)ibipi(lia. T* pi ca npaaaba aanposailuAi 
yava c(am«va aSaaaam viavamaayiiavc. ADspoatibain ca dhoviyc Uiikc 
foahaaiat* pOMidiiyc yatl, atamcva aasaaam vlsvamsayitavc^ ajieitave 
ca. Avata c* tupfailAm Sh&U, aavata vivSMj^ClMi lapfae cceea 
vlyamjancna. H«fiicva aavesu ko(a*viaave9a eteaa viya^an«oa 

vivSaapa^clia.—The Beloved of the gods spoke thus : And a rescHpc 
like this, (i.e. a copy of ic), !n order that it may be with you, is 
deposited ia the samaranc (see below), and cause atnotber) rescript 
just like this to be deposited with the lay worshippers. And let 
those lay worshippers go oq every fast^ay, in order to be inspired 
with confidence in this very edict. And invariably on every fast-day, 
a Mahamatra shall go (cf. p. 105, note 14 and p. 115, note 16) by turn 
to the fast-day (service), in order to be inspired with coofidence in this 
very edict and to know it. And as far as your district (extends), 
despatch ye everywhere (messengen to proclaim this edict) in these 
(very) words (cf. pp. 55-56, and p. 63, note 2). Likewise, cause 
it to be despatched in these (very) words to all the fort-cerritorics* 
(perhaps outlyir^ areas, held by military posts). 

5anwarantf may mean the (waiting) room near the enUance (to 
a vibara), or the assembly-hall, or where several roads meet. 
As for the proclamation of tbe edict in outlying fort-areas, cf. last 
para on p. 57. 
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BAIRAT BUDDHIST TEXTS EDICT 

This inscription* engraved on an irregularly shaped, hard grey 
granite block measuring about 2 ft. x 2 ft. x 4 ft, was found on a 
WU, about one mile SW. of the town of Bairit (sec p. 51). 

It came to be wrongly calkd the Bhabru Edict because Captain Burt 
who discovered the inscription in 1840, had slated in his report that 
Bairat, its find-place, was 6 kes distance from Bhabru (which he 
wrongly caUed Bhabra) where he was camping at the timt. But 
because Bairat is associated with a version of MRE, the mistake has 
been allowed to continue. 

The block on which the inscription is engraved, is now in the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, for which reason, some call it the 
Calcutta-Bairit Rock Inscription. 

This inscription is a unique historical record, being the message 
of a monarch to the church to which he adhered, in fact a 
command, although couched in the politest language. 

Copies of this edic^ like those of SPE, were probably engraved 
at other monastic centres too. 

For the omission of the title ‘Beloved of the gods’ in this inscription, 
see p. 12, and for the use of ihe terra ‘Magadhan’, see p. 13. 

Scholars differ about the identification of the Buddhist texts 
referred to by Asoka in this edict. 

From the way Asoka refers to them, it may be inferred that 
already in his time, a considerable body of Buddha’s sayings etc 
had been put into a collected form, probably also reduced to 
writing. 

The texts mentioned by Awka may be idenlified probably with 
the following sections of the Pali Canon 

‘Extracts from the Vinaya’- Passage 2 of the 
Auhavasavagga in the Anguttara Nikayaj 

,4h>tfi»dwic-‘Thc Noble-Ways of Life’—in the Sangiti-suttanta and 
Dasutiara-suftanta in the Digha Nikaya ; 
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BATRAT BUDDHIST TEXTS EDICT : tNlRODUCTlOK 

Anagalahkayani ■ 'Fean to Come’—in the Anguttara Nikaya; . 

MunigathS^ ‘Stanzas on a Sage’- Munisutta in the Suttaolpita j 

‘Discourse on the Saintly State* - Money yasutia in the 
Anguttara Nikaya; 

UpaHscpasina~‘*rhiiQ,uttt\oa of Upalisya (Sanputra)*-SanputWsutta 
in the Suttanipata; 

iSgAaiwSdtf-‘Exhortation to Rahula (Buddha’s son)’- Raholovada 
in the Majjhima Nikaya. 

It will be noticed that of the seven texts mentioned,ofoneonly— 
the last^naracd fiflAuiacflwrfe, in which Buddha exhorted his monk-son 
on the evils of deliberately spoken falsehood—Asoka mentions 
not only the name but also indicates its subject-matter, perhaps 
for the purpose of drawing special attention to it. The reason for it 
was perhaps that Asoka had realised from his experience of the 
Third Council that many members of the Order were deliberate liars. 

Some think that the word ptfh>3j?fl-Pali paxiy^ja, SiwV. parjaya, 
‘(sacred) formula or text’, used twice in this inscription, may be the 
parent of the word ‘PiU*» the etymology of which has rem^ed 
obscure so far. 
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BAIRAT BUDDHtST TEXTS EDICT 

Daw : Not known ; :tt p. 22 . ^ , r, j 

Subject; Buddhist Texts to be specially studied by alt monbers Order 

King Priyadar^in, the Magadlian, having saluted the 
Samgha> said : 

(I wish you) good health and happy living. 

It is known to you, Sirs, how great are my reverence 
for and faith in Buddha, the Dharma (and) the Samgha. 

Whatever, Sirs, has been spoken by the Blessed Buddha, 
all that is well spoken indeed. 

And, Sirs, what would appear to me as ‘Thus will 
the true Dharma be of long duration—that I may be 
permitted to speak of. 

These Dharma texts, Sirs, (viz.)—the Vinaya-samutkarsa, 
the Arya-visas, the Anagata-bhayas, the Muni-gatha, the 
Mauneya-sutra, the Upatisya-prasna, and the Rahulava- 
vada which was spoken by the Blessed Buddha concerning 
false-spcech,—these Dharma-texts, Sirs, I desire that most 
(of the) monks and nuns may constantly listen to and 
remember. 

Likewise, the laymen and the laywomen too. 

For this (purpose), Sirs, I am causing this to be written, 
viz. that they* may know my intention. 


1. I A. *you’, third person used honorifically for the second. 


TEXT OF BAIRXt BUDDHIST TEXTS EDICT 

Priyadasi iSji MSgadlie aattgham abhivadttdBftin fthS t 
BpibSdhatam ca ph^sn^vihllatam ci. Vidite ve bfaamte 
avatake ham& Badhasi dhanraasi aamgkaai ti g^ave 
cam praaade ca. E keci bhamtc bkagavaca Badbcna 
blUlgitc, aarve ae sabhasite v3. E cq kho bhamte 
hamiyaye’ discya—kavaxp sarfhamme ciU*thidke bosati 
t2—aJabami baham tam vatave. ImaDi bbamte dbamma- 

paUyaj^ni_Vixkaya-samukase, Aliya-vasani, Anigata-bbayaai, 

MuDi-gatbS, Moneya-sute, Upatiaa-pasine, e ca LagbuJovade 
musa-vadam adhigicya bhagavatS Bndbena bhasit^—• 
ctaai bhamte dhamma-paliySyani icbami kimti babuka 
bbikbn*paye c3 bbikhuniya ca abhikhiaam avneya ca 
apadbilayeyu ca. Mevammeva apasaka ca, upasika ca. Eteaa 
bbamtc imam likhapayami abbipreiam me jlnaxntu ti 

TEXT SANSKRrnZED 

Priyadarii raja Magadbab aarngham abhividya aba: 
Alpabadbatim ca sparsa(»siikha)-vibaratam ca. Viditam 
vah bhadantab yavatkam mama Baddbc dharme samghe hi 
gaaravam ca prasadab ca. Yat kiucit bbadantab 
bhagavata Buddheua bbasitaia, sarvam tat aubhasitam 
•va. Yat ca khala bbadantab may a drfcyeta—evam 
aad-dharmab cira-sthitikah bbavisyati iti—arbSmi abam 
tat vaktom. bbadantab dbarma*paryiylb—Vxnaya* 

samutkaraah, Arya*>^6ah, Aaigata-bbayini, Muni-gatba> 
Mauneya-sutram, I7patifya>pca4aah, yab ca Rahuiivavadah 
mrai-vadam adbikrtya bhagavata Buddhena bbisitab— 
etan bbadantab dbarma^paryayan iccbami kimiti 
bahvkab bbikca-prSyab ca bbikaakyah ca abhiksnam 
ftrnuyub ca Bpadhirayeynb ca. Evameva npaaakah ca 
upasikab ca. Etena bbadantab idam lekbayaml> abbipretam 
me janantn iti. 


2. See p. 120, note S. 
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ALLAHABAD PILLAR Q,U£BN’S GIFTS EDICT 


This inscription is found on the Allahabad Pillar (see p. 126). 

It was (wrongly) called the Qween’s (Pillar) Edict as the inscription 
was taken as conveying the queen’s own wishes. 

Although this edict is addressed to ‘the Mahamatras everywhere,* 
it is found nowhere else. One would have expected it on some of tlie 
pillars at least, which have the PEs, if not SPE. 

Two reasons may be adduced for the non-occurrence of this 
inscription at any other place— 

(t) The charitable queen who was probably very modest and 
did not seek publicity, got Asoka to stop its being engraved at 
other places as soon as she came to know that it was being 
engraved; 

(if) The edict was not at all meant to be engraved. The Dhurmalipit 
were certainly not the only orders of Asoka which were transmitted to 
his oflicers from time to time. Many of his orders on various 
administrative matters, with the common preamble *By the word of 

the Beloved of the gods, the Mahamatras at.are to be told thus*, 

used to be sent to different places, and this order was Just one of the 
kind, requiring the registration of the queen*8 gifts under an amplified 
name. But because it related to pubiie and cheritUs on a largs 
seals by a queen (who was probably a Buddhist, see pp. 31-33), the 
authorities at Rausambi (or at the Prayaga confluence) took it as a 
Dharmalipi meant for engraving—a mistake which was either not made 
by other local authorities or was corrected before the edict was 
engraved elsewhere. 

Who the ‘second queen’ was is not known. Why her name 
was to be recorded in an amplified form in state registers Coo is 
a mystery. Was it because she had just given birth to a son 
named Tlvara ? Or because she wanted, out of modesty, to be named 
in the official registers primarily as a private individual and only 
secondarily as a queen ? Or was it as a mark of his appreciation of 
her large charities Chat Asoka desired her name to be mentioned 
in fuller form ? 
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ALLAHABAD PILLAR <^EBN*S GIFTS EDICT 


One of the meanings of the word Ctwe, as given m Sansk. 
lexieoas> is ‘Che ocean’. Was the second queen—if sbe was the ‘Devi* of 
VidUa, the mother of Mahendra and Sahghamitri—given the name of 
‘mother of the ocean’ because her son and daughter had gone abroad 
by sea on a noble mission ? 


According to the Ceylonese Mahivamsa, Asandhimitti was another 
name of queen ‘Devi’, the mother of Mahendra and Sanghamitra, 
who is described as Asoka’s SMnd wife, Buddhaghosa narrates a 
story in the SumangalavUasini about Asandhimitta, described as a 
queen, ‘Devi*, though not the chief queen, of Aioka, in which she 
is associated with a bird called Karavika (or Kalavinka) belonging 
to the Himalayan region and possessing an exetedingly sweet voiet. 

These lend support to (i) the identiheation of the Vjdisa queen 
‘Devi’ as the ‘second queen Kiruvaki’, (it) the meaning of Karuvakl 
being ‘one with a very sweet speech or voice*, and also perhaps to 
(in) her being descended from the Sakyas of Kaiwlavastu (see bottom 
of p. S2), who lived at the foot of the Himalayas. 


la 
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ALLAHABAD PILLAR QUEEN’S GIFTS EDICT 


Date : Not known ; see pp. 2U22 

Subject: Reghtration of the Seeond Qyeeifs ^fis tn state doeumenis under an 
fonflijied name 


By the word of the Beloved of the gods, the Mahamitras 
everywhere are to be told : 

The gifts here of the Second Queen, (viz.) mango-groves, 
or parks, or alms-houses, or anything else that is registered* 
(as a gift) of that Queen, all that (arc now to be registered) 
in this manner, (viz.) ‘Of the Second Queen Karuvaki*, 
the mother of TTvara^’. 


1. Cf. p. G8, note 2. 

2. Some think this is a family-name, probably connected with the 

Vedk of the Karus. Others connect it with the modern caste 

of the Karwas. But was it perhaps a personal name meaning *of 
artistic speech* ? 

3. This rather uncommon name occurs as that of a king of Kosala in 
an inscription of c. 8th cent. A.D. 



TEXT OF ALLAHABAD PILLAR QUEEN*5 GIFTS EDICT 

Devinampiyasa vacaneni savata mahaaaata vatvnyi : 
e lieta dutiyaye deviye daaa—ambi-vadiki vij alaiae 
va» dana-gab« va, e vS pS axnae kiclu ganiyaU t&y« 
deviye— 1 « nini* faevam dotiySye deviye ti, Tivala- 

mitu Kaluvakiye. 

TEXT SASSKRinZED 

Devinimpriyasya vacaaena sarvatra xnakamatrab 
vakcavyih i ylni atra dvitiyayah devyah dauani— 
amra-vatika va^ arlmah dlaa-grham vit yat va 

apS aayat ki&cit ga&yate tasylh devyih—taoi esaiai 
(c-aarvani) evam (gaDayxtavyini ?)—dvitiyayah dev>^h ifi, 
Tivara*matub Karuvacah. 


4. Cf. p, 105, note 17. 

5. Ratoie ganitaviye or ganajit^ ? 


SEVEN PILLAR EDICTS 


These irucription^ are engraved on pillars found at the following 
places, all in North India. All these pillars bear P£s 1-6, and the 
Delhi-Topra pillar alone bears PE 7. 


Allahabad 
Seep. 126. 


DfUU’Topia . 

This pillar, about 4S R. ia height, its capital lost, now stands 
on the roof of the three-storeyed citadel (koda) of Sultan Firoa 
Shah (1351-1388 A.D.), outside the ‘Delhi Gate’, NE. of New 
Delhi. 

Shams-i-Slraj, the historian of Firoz Shah, narrates that 
the pillar stood or^inally atTopra (in the Sivalik hills, between 
Ambala and Sirsava, 18 miles S. of Sadhora and 22 miles SW. of 
Khizrabad), and was known as ‘Bhimasena’s pillar’ and ‘golden 
piilar’; Sultan Firoz had it carried on a truck with 42 wheels to the 
bank of the Yamuna, whence it was floated down the river to Delhi 
on a number of large boats tied together, and erected on the top of 
his palace. ^ 

The pillar bears some pilgrims’ and travellers’ scribblings, as also 
three short dated inscriptions of the Clhamana Visaladeva of 
Sakambari {12tb cent. A.D.), son of Annallad^ 


Dtlki^Meerut 

This pillar, the stump only, now stands on the ‘Ridge*, 
NW. of New Delhi. It too was brought to Delhi by Sultan Firoz, 
says his historian named above, from near the town of Meerut in U.P., 
and erected on a hill in the Sultan’s ‘hunting palace,’ situated on the 
‘Ridge’, 
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SEVBN PILLAR BOICTS 

Europcaos* accounts from the middle of the 18th century to the 
middle of the 19lh century say that the pillar was broken into 
five pieces owing to the blowing up of a gunpowder magazine 
nearby. The broken, pieces have now been re-assembled and 
re-orected. 


iMujiy^-Araraj and tawfi^^Nandangarh 

These two pillars stand ncai' two villages of the same name 
of Laudiya (derived from the pillars themselves, locally regarded as 
Uhgos). 

Both the vill^es are in the Champaran Dist- of Bihar, the 
first 20 miles NW. ofKcsariya and the second 15 miles NNW. of 
Betiya. 

The present names of the sites have been given in order to 
distinguish the two different villages of Laudiya^ihe first combined 
with Ararij, the name of a neighbouriiig temple of Siva, and the 
second with a ruined fort in the vicinity. 

The capital of the first pillar U gone; that of tlie second pillar 
(see photo facing p. 47) is bell-shaped, with a circular abacus 
supporting the figure of a lion facing the north, the abacus being 
ornamented with a row of pecking geese. 

The pillars are about 37 ft. and S$ ft, high respectively. 

The second pillar bears a short insaiption recording the name of the 
empero^uraegseb, as also some yet later scribblings. 


Jiampurva 

In the Champaran Dist. of Bihar, about 33 miles N. of 
Betiya. 

This pillar had a Ijoix capital, now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
(see photo facing p. 45). The bell and the circular abacus with 
the geese-and-flower decoration arc still in good condition. The 
pillar Jay fallen on the ground when first discovered, but bas now 
been re-erected some 200 yards away from its former place. Height 
about 45 ft. 
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ANOKA'S £DICTS 


The Lau^ya-Ararij, Laudiyi-Nandangarh and Rampurva pillars 
were set up, some think, along Asoka’s pilgrimage route from 
Pataliputra to Lumbinl. 


The (exU of the various versions of the PE$ are practically identical, 
and engraver’s errors too are much less frequent (see p. S). The 
deepening of Asoka’s thoughts evinced in these edicts, coming as they 
did about fifteen years after the REs, Is also noticeable. 


Why was PE 7 not engraved on any pillar except the Delhi-Topra ? 
It is to be noted that the Topia pillar was the westernmost of all the 
extant PB^bearing pillars and it was the nearest from North-West 
India. 

Tradition records that Asoka died in Taxila which might mean 
either tbe city or the Province. It njay* therefore be perhaps 
surmised that shortly aAer the engraving of this edict on tbe 
Topra pillar, Ak>ka died in Taxila, whereafter it was not ctfhsidercd 
necessary by his successors to continue with the * whim’of the dead 
monarch. Or perhaps the general political turmoil following Anoka’s 
death that disrupted the Maurya empire, put an abrupt end to all 
Asokan traditions. PE 7 is the longest of tbe extant Asokan records 
and in its review of bis life-long activities, it reads almost like 
his last will and testamenL Perhaps he feit while composing it 
that he might not live much longer; he might have dictated it on 
his sick-bed, for, unlike all his other inscriptions, it repeats the 

preamble ‘The Beloved of tbe gods.spoke thus’ so many times as 

to suggest tlxat the different sections were dictated probably at intervals 
during an illness. 
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SEVEN PILLAR EDICrTS 


According to PurSnic accounts Asoka reigned for 36 years while 
according to Ceylonese accounts he rdgned for 37 years. But if he 
really died shortly after PE7, he reigned for 27 years. It may he that 
it pleased the Buddhists to allot to their favourite royal patron a reign 
that exceeded the actual period by the convenient round number 
of ten. 


The texts adopted of all the PEs in the following pages, are of the 
Delhi-Topra version. 





PILLAR EDICT 1 


Date : Regnal year 26 243 B.C. 

Subject: Exhorialion on the praelUt of Dharm 


The Beloved of the gods, King Priyadariin, spoke thus: 

This Dharma-rc5Cript has been caused lo be written by 
me, (when I am) crowned twenty-six years. 

(Happiness) in this (world) and in the next (world) is 
difficult to secure fully without a great desire for the 
Dharma, great circumspection, great respectfulness, great 
fear (of sin, and) great energy. 

But by my instructions, this regard for the Dharma 
and desire for the Dharma have indeed been promoted day 
by day and will increase still more. 

And my officers' too, (of) high, low^ and middle (rank), 
are following and carrying out (my instructions) properly 
and are able to inspire others. 

And likewise (arc doing) the Mahamatras for the Borderers* 
too. 

These indeed are (my) instructions, vh. to protect 
according to the Dharma, to dispose according to the 
Dharma, to make (others) happy according to the Dharma, 
(and) to guard (others) according to the Dharma. 


1. Seep. 29. 

2. The denvation of geoaya is unknown, and the meaning is 
conjectured from 'high* and ^middle*. 
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DEUn.TOPRA Ttxr OF PatAR EDICT I 


Devanampiye Pxyadafii iaja hcvam aha: saduviaati- 
vasa-abhisit«Ba am iyaxn dbamma-lipi likhapili. 
Hidata>padat« dusampatipidaye amnata agaya dhaxpjua* 
kSmataySy agSya palikhayiy agaya auausaya, agcua 
1>bayeB3s agfrna uaihena. Esa cu kbo mama aausathiya 
dhainmapekha dhamma-klmata ca suvc auve vadhiti, 
vadfaiaati ceva. Pulls! pi ca me ukasa c3» gevay! 
cat majhima ca asuvidhiyamti sampafipadayamti ca, 
alam ca palam^ samadapayitave. Hczncva amta-inablmat! 
pi. Esa hi vxdhi^y! iyazp dhaintncua {^ana, 
dhatnmena vxdhaae, dhamiaena sokhiyani, dhammena 
got! ti, 


TEXT SANSERITXZED 

DevSnampriyah Priyadarsi raja evam aha t sadviin^ti- 
varsabhisiktoia may! iyam dharma*lipih lekbita. Aibatra^ 
piratram dabsampradpidyarn anytra agrayah dharxua- 
kimatlyah, agrayah pariksayah, agrayah suirusa^h, 
agrat bhayati agrat utsahlt. Esa ra khalu mama 
annsastya dbarmapeks! dharma-kamata ca svah svah 
vardhxta* vardhxsyatc caiva. Punisih api ca me 

titkarsih ca, . ca» madhyamafa ca anavidadbati 

sampratipadayanti ca, alam ca param samadapayxtum. 
Evameva auta-mabamatrab api, Esa hi vidhih—yat 
idam dharmepa palanam, dharmena vl(UiaBam> dbarmcaa 
sukhlkaranam, dharmena gaptxb iti. 


3. Sense would read ca palam as capalam, 'the fickle>minded*. 
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PILLAR EDICT 2 


Date r Regm[y$cr 26^4. 243 B.C. 

Subject: Wfial constitutes the practice of Dharma 


The Beloved of the gods, King Priyadarsin, spoke thus: 

(The practice of) Dharma is commendable—but what 
constitutes the Dharma ? 

(These constitute the Dharma, viz.)—little sin, many 
good deeds, mercifulness, charity, truthfulness, (and) purity. 

The gift of the eye‘ loo, of many kinds, has been bestowed 
by me. 

On bipeds and quadrupeds, on birds and aquatic 
animals, various benefits have been conferred by me, (even) 
as far as tlie grant of life^ 

And many other good deeds loo have been performed 
by me. 

For this purpose has this Dharma-rescript been caused 
to be written by me, (viz.) that (the people) may follow (it) 
as instructed and that (it) may be of long duration. 

And he who will thus follow it properly, will perform 
a good deed. 


1. The exact meaning of ‘eye’ here » uncertain; may be‘the eye of 
knowledge or wisdom’. Some take it as meaning remission of the 
punishment of blinding. 

2. Cf. RE 1 and PE 5. 





bfiLHi-TOPiU imrr of pillar edict i 

Bevinampiye Piyadad Uja bevam ahS: dhamme 
aadbo—kiyam cu dbaimue ti ? ApSsinave babu^kaySne 
daya dine race eocaye. Cakbu-dane pi me babu-vidbe 
diinne. Dupada-catupadeeu pakhi-vUkalesn vividbe me 
anugabe hate, S plna^akbluaye. Amnani pi ca me 
babtmi kayiaani kataai. Etaye me athaye lyam 
dbamma-lipi likbapia—bcvam anupatjpajamtu, cilam. 
tbitika ca hotS ti. Yc ca bevam sampatipajisati, se 
sukatam kachati ti. 


TEXT SANSKRmZED 

Devanampriyab Priyadarsi riji cvam aba j dbarmah 
aadhnb—kiyin tu dbarmah id ? AlpIsDavah^ babul 
kalyaum day a dlnatp satyam iaucam. Caksur-dinam 
api maya babu-vidhain dattam. Dvipada-catuepadeeu 
paksi-varkaresu vividbah maya anngrahah k^mb, a 
praaa.daksinyat. Anyanl apt ca maya babboi kalySaani 
kytSni. Etasiuai maya artbiya iyaro dharmadipib 
lekbita^evam anupratipadyantim (janih), cirastbitika ca 
bhavatu iti. Yah ca evam sampradpatsyate, sab 
sukrtam karisyad iti. 


S. From cf. p. 9J, noie 5. 
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I>ILLAR EDICT 3 


Date : Rtgnalyior 26 ^c. 243 B.C. 

Subject: Exfurioiion on oigiUace against sin 


The Beloved of the gods, King Priyadariin, spoke thus: 

(People) regard (their) virtuous deeds only (thus), viz. 
—'ThU virtuous deed has been performed by me*. 

But they do not regard (their) evil deeds (thus), viz.—This 
evil deed has been performed by me,’ or This 
is called sin/ 

This however, is difficult indeed to understand. 

But one should indeed regard it thus—‘These arc 
called the ways to sin, viz.—fierceness, cruelty, anger, 
pride (and) envy; let me be not ruined by (these) 
very causes.’ 

(And) this ought to be more (specially) regarded, (viz,) 
—‘This (conduces) to my (happiness) here (in this world), 
whereas tins (conduces) to my (happiness) in the 
next (world)/‘ 


V 


1. Cf. the distinction recommended to be made in the Kaiha 
Ui>am?ad between *the good,* and 'the agreeable*. 
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t>BUn-TOPRA TEXT Ot PlLLAR EDICT 3 

De^^uampiye Piyadasi Uja hevan aha: kayinaxnmeva 
dakbati —iyam me kaySne kata ti. No min a papam 
dekbati—iyam me papa ka^e ti, iyam va iainave nama 
ti. Dopa^vekbe ca kho asS. Hcvam ca kho esa 
dekbiya^imani asinava^gSmiDl nima, atba^camdiye 
niihuliye kodha mlua Isya j kalaueaa va hakam ma 
palibbasayisam. Esa badha dakhiye—iyam me hidatxkaye, 
iyam mana me paUtxkaye, 

TEXT SANSKRITIZED 

Devauarnpriyah Priyadarsi rajS evam aba: kalyi^meva 
pa^ti (janab)—idam maj^ kalyanam krtam itx. Na 
punah^ papam pasyati—idam ma>^ krtam iti, 

ayam va asaavaM nama iti. Dusprativiksyazp tu khaln 
etat. Evam t« kbala etat pasyet—imiax is&ava<gSmxai 
niiua, yathSoCandyam naistburyam krodbah manab 
irsyi I (team) karanena cva ah am ma parxbhra^eyam. 
Etat bldham pasyet^idam me aibatriklya, idam puoab^ 
me paratrikaya. 


2. Some take* no mina as^na mindA, ‘not in the least.’ Gf. also motto 
on p. ill, line 14. 

3. See p, 147, note 3. 

4. Cf. note 2 above. Some would read ^ammana^^iiam anyot, ‘this 
other.' 
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PILLAR EDICT 4 


Date ; JU^nal year 26 -• c. 243 B. C. 
Subject : Tht duties of the Rajjukss^ 


The Beloved of the gods, King Priyadadin, spoke thus: 

This Dharma-rcscripi has been caused to be written by 
me, (when) crowned twenty-six years. 

My Rajjukas are occupied among the people, among 
many hundred thousands of men. 

(The hearing of) petitions* or (the conduct of) trials by 
them has been made independent by me, in order that the 
Rajjukas may discharge (their) duties confidently (and) 
fearlessly, (and) may confer welfare and happiness on the 
rural people and benefit (them). 

They should bear in mind what causes happiness or pain (to 
the rural people) and being (themselves) devoted to the 
Dharma, should exhort the rural people, in order that they 
(the rural people) may attain (happiness) in this world and 
in the next world. 

The Rajjukas again are to fit themselves for conforming to 
my instructions (and) they will conform to the instructions 
of the (special) officers also, who are aware of my 
intentions. 

And they (the special officers) too will exhort them (the 
Rajjukas), in order that the Rajjukas may be able to 
please me. 

Just as, having entrusted ones child to an expert 
nurse, one feels confident (thinking) *the expert nurse 
y/ill be able to keep my child well,’ likewise have 
the Rajjukas been made (responsible) by me for the 
welfare and happiness of the rural people. 

Thatthcy may discharge (their) duties unperturbed, fearless¬ 
ly and confidentlyr-for this (reason) has (the hearing of) 
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DELHI'TOPRA TEXT OF PILLAR EDICT 4 


D«vEnampiy« Piyftda&i ISjA hevam ihi: 8aduvi4atj*vasa* 
abhisitena ma iys™ dhamma-lipi likliapita. Lajulsa ma 
bahuau pana-sata-sahasesu Janasi ayata. T«sam ye 

abhihale vl, damde va, ata>patiye me kafe kimtl 

lajuki asvatha abhita kainmini pavatayevuf janaaa 
jaaapadasl kita-sakliam upadahevQs anugahlaevo c&. 

Sukbiyana-dukbiyanam jaaisamtij dhamma-yutcaa ea 

viyevadiaamti jaoam jaaapadam kimli hidatam ca> 

palatam ca Slidbayevu ti. LajukS pi lagbamti^ 

paticalitave mams puJisatii pi me chamdamnanl 
paticaliaamd. Te pi ca kani viyovadiaamti yeiia mam 
lajuka caghamti aladhayiiave. Atha hi pajam viyatSye 
dhitiye niaijita asvathe hoti—viyata dhati caghati 
me pajam sukham paliha|ave—hevam mama 

lajuka kata janapadasa hita-sukhaye. Yeaa ete 

abhita asvatha samtazn avimani kammani 


TEXT SAN$KRniZED 

Devanampriyah Priyadaru raji evam aha: sadvimaatl- 
varsEbhifiktena may a iyam dharma-lipih lekhita. 
Rajjukah me bahusu pra:Da*aata*sahasresu janesa ayatab. 
Tesam yab abhihirab va^ dapdab vis alma«patikab 
maya krtah kimiti rajjukah aavaatih abhitah karmani 
pravartayeyu^ jaaasya janapadasya hita-sokham upadadhyub, 
(tan) anugrhniyiih ca. Sakbikarana^duhkhikarapam 
jfiSsyantls dbarmayuktih ca (santah) vyavavadi^nti 
janam janapadam klmici aihatram cas paratram ca 
Sradhayeyub iti. Rajjakah api arkanti praticalitnm 
mam^ purusan apt me chandajhan pratacalisyanti. 
Te (apumsah) api ca enan {«rajjiikSn) vyavavadisyanti 
yena mam rajjakah saksyanti Sridhayitum. Yatha hj 

praj&m vyaktayai dhitryai nlhsrjya (janah) asvaatab bbavati_ 

vyakti dhitrl saksyatJ me prajim sukham parihartura 
^vam rajjukah krtah janapadasya hiia-sukhiya. 

Yena ete abhitih asvastah aantah avimanasah karmani 

I5I 


ASOKA'S EDICTS 


petitions or (the conduct of) trials by the Rajjukas been 
made independent by me. 

This indeed is desirable that there should be uniformity 
in judicial procedure as well as uniformity in sentences 
(passed). 

And even as far as this do I grant (viz.)—to 
imprisoned persons whose trials are over (and) who have 
been sentenced to death,^ a respite of three days is 
allowed by me. 

(During this respite, their) relatives will (present an) 
appeal to them (the Rajjukas) to spare tlieir (the prisoners’) 
lives.® 

But if there is none to (present such an) appeal, they (the 
prisoners) will give gifts for (earning merit in) the next world 
or will observe fasts. 

(It is) indeed my desire that in this manner, even 
if time is limited,* they ' (the prisoners) may devote 
themselves to (matters) concerning the next world, 
and that mens various Dharma-practiccs, self-control 
and distribution of gifts may increase. 


1. See p. 25, also for the Purusas. 

2. The exact meaning of ahhihars is not known and thU rendering 
is conjectural on the analogy of uyavah^a, upa!ma etc. 

S. From <,*alahainii <^aThcnti. 

4. This shows that Asoka did not abolish the capital punishment, see 
p. 38. 

5. Probably on payment of a money fine. 

6. The exact meaning of this clause is uncertain ; -‘although their 
days arc numbered’ ? Some suggest ‘although (their) hour (of death) is 
irrevocably fixed’ or ‘even when the time (of respite) has expired,' 
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DEI.RI-TOPRA TEXT OF PILLAR EDICT 4 


pavauyevM ti, et«na me UjObanajm abhihSle 
vaj damde vi ata-patiye katc. Icbitaviye hi esa 
ksmti viyobiU-samata CA siya, daxnda-samata ci, 
Ava ice pi ca me avntx^—bamdhana-badhaoam 
munlsanam Cilita-damdanam pata-vadhanam Cimoi 
divaaiai me yote dimae. Nadka va kiai 
nijhapayasamti jivxtaye tanara. Na samCam va aijhapayicSj 
daaain dafaamti palaCikaxp* upavasam va kacbamti. 
Icha hi me hevam niladhaai px kalasi palatam 
aladhayevu ti, jaaasa ca vadbati vividhe dhamma* 
calaae aarayame dana^savibhfige ti. 


TEXT SANSKRTTXZED 


pravarCayeynb iti» etena maya rajjokaaam abhiharah 
vSy dandah va atma^paCikah kftah. Beta vy am hi etat 
kuuiti vyavahara^amati ca ayat> danda-samaca ca. 
Yavat itdam api ca me avrcih—baadhaDa-baddhebhyah 
maaaayebhyah Cxrita ^-dan^ebhyab pripta-vadhebbyab trayah 
divaaah ma^ yautam* daCCam. Joatikah va enan 
(rajjukan) nidbyipayiayanti ' ^ jivltaya teaam (■ prapca* 
vadbaBim). Na aati va xiidbySpayitari, dioam daayanti 
paratrikam) upavSaam vi karxayanti. Icchi hi xne 
evam nxraddbe apx kale pSratraxn aradbayeyob itif 
janaaya ca vardbate vividhain dbarraa-caranam 
samyamab danaasamvibhigah iti. 


7. Probably from oy/vft ‘to fulfil, to grant (a wish)/ 

8. Cf. saiUireJ}a on p. 79, line 27. 

9. Cr. yauiaka, **iuha, ‘a (specla!) gU^, an exclusive possession* etc* 

10. Cf. p. 81, note 5. 
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PILLAR EDICT 5 


Date : Regn&lyt6r 243 B.C. 

Subject: Rrohibition Hiling of and ti^Ution qf pain on animls 


The Beloved of the gods, King PriyadaHin, spoke 
thus: 

(When I am) crowned twenty-six years, these various 
(anitnab) are declared by me inviolable, viz.— 

Parrots, mainas, the aruna*, ruddy geese, wild ducks, 
the nandimukha*, the gelafa*, bats, the amba-kapilika*, 
small tortoises, boneless fish, the vcdaveyaka*, the 
Gahga-puputaka*, the sahkuja*-fish, large tortoises and 
porcupines (?), squirrels, young deer (?), bulls (?), the 
okapinda*, wild asses (?), white paeons, village pigeons, 
(and) ali quadrupeds which arc neither useful nor 
edible. 

Those shc-goats, ewes and sows (which) are cither with 
young or are giving milk (to their young), are inviolable, 
and (so) also (are) those (of their) young ones which 
are less than six months old. 

Cocks arc not to be caponised. 

Husks containing living beings (i.c. insects) are not to 
be burnt. 

Forests are not to be burnt, either uselessly or for killing 
(animals). 

One animal is not to be fed with another animal. 

On the three caturmasis', on • (these) three days during 
the Tisya full-moon, (viz.)—the fourteenth, the fifteenth, 
(and) the first {Htht )—and invariably on every fast-day, 
fish are inviolable and are not to be sold. 

On these very same days, those other classes of animals 
(that live) in clephant^parks (and) in fishermen’s settlements, 
are also not to be slain. 





DBUU-TOPRA TEXT OF PILLAR EDICT i 


Devinaiupiye Piyailasi laja bevam aha: sadavisati-vasa* 
abhiaiCena me imaai ja^oi^ avadhiyaoi katlni, ae 
yathi—euke saliki alune cakavakc harase Damdimuicbe 
gelate jatukJl amba-kapilika dali anathika^macbe 
vedaveyake Gamg3>paputake aamkuja-mache kaphala^ 
aayake pamna-sasc sixnale eamdake okapimde palasate 
seta*kapote g3ma>kapote, save catapadc ye patibhogazn 
ao etb Ida ca khadiyati. (Ajaka nani},^ elaka cSj sukali 
ca gabbini va payamiaa va avadbiya, potake pi ca kaui 
3saxnixia9ik«. Vadhi-kukute no kataviye. Tuse sajive no 
jhapetaviye. Dave anaUtaye va, vihisaye va ne jhapetaviye. 
Jiveua jive no pusitavlye. Tisu catnmmasisn, tisiyam 
puxnnamisiyam titnni divasSni—c3vudasam pamnadasam 
patipadaye—dhnvaye ca anaposatbaan macbe avadhiye, 
tto pi viketaviye, ECaai ye va divas ani niga-vanasi 
kevafa-bbogasi yani amn3ni pi jiva>nik3yani no haxnCaviyani. 


TEXT SANSKRCTUED 

Devanampriyah Prlyadarsi raja evam aha: sadvimsati- 
varslbbisiktcna may3 xmaoi Jhtani avadbyini k^tani, 
tat yatha-^iukah s3rik3 arunab cakravikah bamsab 
nandimnkbah gel3tah jatokah amb3-pipilik3 dali 
anaathika-matsyab vedaveyakab Gabgi-pupotakah sankuja* 
matsyab kamatha-iaryakau parpa-sasah srmarah 
sandakah okapindah parasvSn iveta*kapotah grama- 
kapotab, sarve catnspadSh ye pratibbogam no yaoti, na 
ca kbidyante. (Ajakah tab), edak3fa ca, sukaryah ca 
garbbinyab va payayamanab va avadbyib, potakih api 
ca ye asanmSsikkb. Vadfari-kukkntah no kartavyab. 
Tosab aajivab no dabayitavyab. Davah anartbaya va, 
vibimsayai va no dabayitavyab. Jivena jivab no 
posayitavyah. Tisrsn caturmasisn, Taisayain purnamasyam 
trisu divasesu—catnrdase paneadaso pratipadi-^dbravam 
ca annpavaeatham matsyab avadbyah* no api vikretavyab, 
Etan yan eva divasSn nSga^vane kaivarta- 
bhogc ye aoye api jiva-nikay3fa, no hantavyah. 


ASOKA’S EDICTS 


On the eighth of every (lunar) fortnight, on the 

fourieenthj on the fifteenth, on Tisya, on Punarvasu, 
on the three caturmasis, (and) on auspicious days, bulls 
are not to be castrated, (and) hc-goats, rams, boars 
and other (animals) that are (usually) castrated, are 
not to be castrated. 

On Tisya, on Punarvasu, on the caturmasis, (and) 
during the fortnight of (every) caturmasi, the branding 
of horses and bullocks is not to be done. 

Till (I had been) crowned twenty-six years—during 
this period, prisoners were released by me twenty-five 
times.^ 


•Ideniification of these is uncertain ; the amhak'*, some think, may 
be mother-ants, eaten as an aphrodisiac ; pa/asmit some ihiok, is the 
rhinoceros. 

1. Pull-moon after every four months, marking iht three seasons, 
see p- 120, note 4. For Tisya and Punarvasu, see pp. 13, 110, 112 and 
118. The elephant'parks were probably tbe stables for war elepbauts. 

2. See p. 114, note 6. 
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MLLAa EDICT 5 


Atliami«palibay« civndasaye paxunailasiye tisaye 

panavasuoft) tisu catomm&sISQs sadivaeaye goii« so 
silakhitaviye, ajake edake sukale, « va pi aisne 
nUakbiyati, so ailakbitaviye. TiaSye punivaaune 
catummlsiye cituxnmSsiUpakbaye asvaaa gosasa lakhase 
no kataviyo. Yava sadavlsati^vasa-abbisitena m« ctaye 
amtalikayo pamnavisati baxndbana^niokhani katasi. 


TEXT SANSKRTnZED 

Astama>pakse caturdaiyan pancada^lm Tisyayam 
Ponarvasan, tisrso catnrmaslsa, sudivaso gash no 
nirlak^yitavyah, ajahah adakah sskarab, yab va api 
anyah nirlaksyata, no nirlaksayltavyab. Tiaytyam 
Punarvasau catsrmasyaxn oaturmaai^pakso a&vasya gob 
laksapam no kartavyali. YSvat sadvixnsati-varsabhlsiktBm 
maya atasyim antarikayam pancaviinsatih bandbana- 
mokaib k^ah. 


3. These two words, damaged at Dclhi-Toprl, occ\ir in three other 
versions. 

4. See p. 19. 
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PILLAR EDICT 6 


Date t Jltgruil jfgar 2S • c, 243 B C. 

Subject: Asoka*s objeel in writing the Dharma-reuripis 


The Beloved of the gods, King Priyadar^in, spolce thus: 

(When I had been) crowned twelve years, the Dharma- 
rescripts were caused to be written’ by me for the welfare 
and happiness of the people, (in order that) not 
transgressing them (the rescripts), they might attain 
progress in Dharma in respect of those various matters. 

‘Thus (will be secured) the welfare and happiness of 
the people’—(to this) I direct (my) attention. 

As (I do) this regarding (my) relatives, likewise (I do) 
regarding those who arc near (and) likewise regarding 
those who are far away, (thinking) ‘How I can bring them 
happiness’, and accordingly I act. 

In the same manner, I direct my attention to all classes 
(of the people). 

All the (religious) sects too have been honoured by me 
vrith various (kinds of) honours. 

But this, viz. going personally* (to others)—that is 
considered the best by me. 

This Dharma-rescript has been caused to be written by 
me, (when) crowned twenty-six years. 


1. The reference is to the time when Asoka first commenced the 
inditing of the rescripts. 

2. The meaning is not quite clear but probably it shows Asoka’s 
taking an active and zealous initiative in all matters considered good 
by him. 





DBLHI TOPRA TEXT OF PILLAR EDICT S 

Pcv3&ampiy« Piyada»i laja hevam aha : davidasa- 
vasa-abhiaiteoa ma dhaznxna-lipi likhapita lokaal hita- 
siihhiyef se tam apahata^ tam tarn dhamma-vadhi 
papova. H«vaxB lohasa hita-sukht ti pativekhami. Atha 
iyam aadso, hevam pa^yisamneaa, hevam apakatheao— 
kimara^ kani sakham avahami ti, talha ca vidahami. 
Htmevi aava-nikayeso pativekhkmi. Sava-pisamda pi me 
pujita vividhSya pujaya. E cu iyani atani pacupagamaae, 
ae me mekhya-mate. Saduvlaati-vasa^abfaisltena me iyaxn 
d ha jnma*lipi likhapita. 

TEXT SANSKRmZED 

Devanampriyah Frlyadarai rija evaxn aha i dvidasa* 
varsabhUikteua mayS dbarmadipih lekkita lokasya 
hita-sakhaya, eab tixn apraharti tam tun dfaarzna- 
vrddhJin prapnayat. Evam lokasya hita-sukkam itl 
prativikse. Yatha Idam j&atisu, evam pratyisannesn, 
evam apabrstesu—keoa (»katham) enan sukbam avahami 
iti, tatha ca vidadhimi. Evamcva sarva-nikayesu prativikse. 
Sarva»parsadah api maya pujitah vividhaya pujayS. Yat 
tu idam atmana pratyupagamanam, tat me mnkhya* 
matam. $advimBaii*varaabhisiktena may! iyam dbarma- 
Upih lekhita. 


3. Probably from a-pra^/hjy in the sense of ‘not to hit or hurt* etc. 

4. Some versions write kimmam, taken by some as*the usual 

but it may possibly be - A*w,‘what (happiness)’, if not - Acta, ‘how, by 
what means’. 
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PILLAR EDICT 7 


Date : Regnal yt^r 27 ^ c. 242 B.C. 

Subject ; Aioka rejnews his li/e»long Dhama QitintUs 


The Beloved of the gods, King Priyadardin, spoke thus \ 

The kings who were in times past, desired thus, (viz.) 
that the people might progress by the promotion of 
Dharma. 

But the people did not progress hy the adequate 
promotion of Dharma. • 

On this, the Beloved of the gods, King Priyadar^in, 
spoke thus: 

This occurred to me— 

In times past too, the kings desired thus, (viz.) that the 
people might progress by the adequate promotion of 
Dharma. 

But the people did not progress by the adequate 
promotion of Dharma. 

Now, by what means would the people (be induced to) 
follow (the Dharma), by what means would the people 
(be made to) progress by the adequate promotion of 
Dharma, (and) by what means could I elevate them 
by the promotion of Dharma? 

On this, the Beloved of the gods, King Priyadar^in, 
spoke thus: 

This occurred to me— 

I shall cause Dharma proclamations to be announced*, 
(and) shall order Dharma instructions (to be issued). 

Hearing these, the people will follow (the Dharma), will 
elevate themselves, and will progress considerably by the 
promotion of Dharma. 
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DELHT'TOPRA TEXT OF PILLAR EDICT 1 


Devlnftmpiye Piyadasi lija lievam aha: y« atikaxntam 
amtalam lajaua buau} hevafu ichisu-^katbam jane 
dbamma-vadbiyl vadbeySu No ca jane atti]lQj>ay& 
dhamm a»vadhiya vatUiicha. Etain devinampiye Piyadasi laji 
hevam aba: eaa me hnthl^-atikamtam ca amtalam 
hevam ichUti lijaae katbam jane auulupayi dbamma« 
vadbiya vadbeya ti. No ca Jane aoiilapiya dhamma- 
votUiiya vadbitbl. Se kinasu jane anupatipajeyi, kinaao 
jane anolapaya dhamma*vadbiya vadheya ta* lunasu 
kani abbyumnamayeham dhamjna*vadhiya tl. Etam 
devanampiye Piyadasi lija hevam aha: eaa me 

buthi^dhamma-sivanani savapa^mi» dhamminusathinl 
annsaaami. Etam jane autu anupatipajiaati 
abhyoinnamisati} dbamma^vadbiya ca badham vadhisatl. 


TEXT SANSKRITIZED 

Devfinimpriyah Priyadarii raja evam aha: ye 

atikrSntam aataram rajinab abbnvant (te) evam 
aiaisuh—katham j^*>Ab dharma>vrddhyi vardheto. No tu 
jaaab aoorupaya dharma-vfddbya avardhista. Etasmin 
deranimpriyab Piiyadarsi raj& evam aha : etat me 
abhut—acikrintam ca aataram evam aisbub rajinab 
katham jannh anarupaya dharma-vrddhyi vardbeta iti. 
No ca janab anarupaya dbarfna«vrddbyi avardbista. 
Tat kenaavic janab (dharmam) anapratipadyeta, kenasvit 
janab anurupaya dharma*vrddhya vardbeta iti, kenasvit 
tan (-janan^ abbyunnaraayeyam dbarma*vrddbya iti. 
Etasmin devanampriyah Priyadarsl raja evam aha: etat 
me abhut—dbarraa^sravanani aravayiml) dharminuaastih 
anaeiami. Etani janab erutva (dharmam) anapratipateyate 
abbyunnamsyati} dharma-vrddh^ oa badham vardbiayate. 
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For this purpose, Dharma proclamations were caused to 
be announced by me, (and) manifold Dhanna instructions 
were ordered, in order that (my) officers* too, who arc 
occupied among many people, would advocate as well as 
explain them in detail. 

The Rajjukas too arc occupied among many hundred 
thousands of people. 

They too were ordered by me (thus)—Tn such and such 
manner exhort ye the people, being (yourselves) devoted 
to the Dharma*. 

The Beloved of the gods, Priyadariin, spoke thus; 

Having this very (object) in view, I set up Dharma 
pillars’, appointed Dharma-Mahamatras, (and) announced 
Dharma proclamations. 

The Beloved of the gods. King Priyadarsin, spoke 
thus: 

Also, on the roads banyan trees were caused to be 
planted by me, (in order that) they would provide shade for 
animals and men, (and) mango groves were caused to be 
planted. 

Also, at intervals of eight^ kronas, wells were caused to be 
dug by me and rest-houses were caused to be built, 
(and) numerous drinking-places were caused to be 
constructed by me at various places for the use of animals 
and meD^ , ^ ' 

But of little avail indeed are these utilities. 

With various comforts indeed were the people made 
happy by former kings as also by me. 

‘Let them follow these Dharma practices*—for this purpose 
were these done by me. 
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Etiye m« athSye dhamzna-sSvauiDi savapitSttls 
dhammanasathini vividbaai inapieini yatha poliai 
pi bahone janasi ayata e, te pallyovadisamti pi, 
pavitbaliaamti pi. Lajuki pi babukesu pina-sata-saliaseau 
ayati. Te pi ma anapita—hevam ca hevara ca 
paiJyovadatba janam dhamma^yutam. Davaaainpiye Piyadasl 
hevaxB aba i etameva ma anuvekhamaiaa dhaimna- 
tbambbaoi katani, dhammaomabamiti kata, dbamma- 
savana kate. Devanampiya Piyadasi laji bavam 
aha i magesn pi me nigohani lopapitini—ebayopagani 
bosamd pasu^ntanisanam, ambi*vadikya lopapita. Adba* 
kosikyani pi me udupanixu kbioapapitani, nitpsidhaya 
ca lulapitS, Spanani me bahukani tata tata 
kalSpitani patibbogaye pasu-munislxkam, Labuke co esa 
padbhoge uama. Vividhaya hi sukhayanaya pulimehi 
pi lajihi, mamaya ca sakhayite loke. Imam CQ 
dhamn^aupatipati anapadpajamtu ci, etadatha me esa kate. 

TETCr SANSKRTTIZED 

Etasmai maya arthkya dbarma-vavaaSni sravitani, 
dbarmana^astayah vividbah ajoaptah, yatba purusah 
api bahuBu janesu Syatah ye, cani paryavavadiByanti 
api, pravistarayisyaati api. Rajjakih api babitkesa praaa* 
^ata.sabasresQ ftyataL Te api maya ajfiapdh—evam ca 
evam ca paryavavadata jaaam dharma-yuktam (ayaktSh 
yayam santab). Devanlmprxyah Priyadarei evam iba : 
etadeva maya aaavikfamipeaa dbarma-etambbab krtab, 
dhajrma-mahamatrab krtab, dbarma-sravanam krtam, 
DevaDixnpriyab Priyadarsi raja evam Sha : margeeu 
api maya ayagrodhab ropitah—cbSycpagah bhavUyantI 
pasu-maausyinSm, amra-vatikah ropittK^Asta'kroslkSni 
apt mays adapaaSai kbinltaoi, nisadyah ''ca kiritab, 
apaaSni maya bahakani tatra tatra kavitaai pradbhogaya 
pasu-manosyapim. LagbukSb to ete pratibhogah aSma. 
Vividhaih hi sukhikeraaaih purvaib api rajabhib, mays 
ca eokbikrtah lokab Imam tu dbarmSDupradpattim 
anupratipadyantSm (janSh) iti» eladarthSya maya etaui kftani. 
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The Beloved of the gods, Priyadariin, spoke thus : 

They, my Dharma-Mabimatras too are occupied with 
various kinds of beneficent objects, and they arc also 
occupied among all the sects of ascetics as well as of house¬ 
holders. 

Concerning the affairs of the Saijigha^* too, (this) has been 
ordered by me—They (the Dharma-Mahamatras) shall be 
occupied.* 

Likewise coucerning the Brahmatias (and) the Ajivikas 
too, (this) has been ordered by me—They shall be 
occupied.' 

Concerning the Niigranthas too, (this) has been ordered 
by me—They shall be occupied.’ 

Concerning various (other) sects too, (this) has been 
ordered by me—They shall be occupied—different 
Mahamatras for the particular affairs of different sects.* 

And my Dharma-Mahamatras are occupied with these 
(sects) as well as with all the other sects. 

The Beloved of the gods. King Priyadar^in, spoke thus: 

These as well as many other principal (officers) are 
occupied with the distribution of gifts, of mine as well 
as of the queens. 

And in all my female apartments, they organise’ in 
manifold ways various charitable activities, here* as well 
as in the provinces. 

In respect of (the distribution of the gifts of my) sons and 
of the sons of other queens’ too, (this) has been ordered by 
me—They shall be occupied with the distribution of 
(their) gifts*. 

’“[The Beloved of the gods, King Priyadarsin, spoke thus:] 
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Devanampiye Piyadasi hevam ilia: dharama-mahimiti 
pi me te bahu*vIdb«so athesa anuf ahikesu viyipatise' ’, 
pavajitinam ceva gibitbioam ca sava-pisamdesu pj 
ca viySpatiae. Samghathast pi me bate—ime 
viyipata hobamti ti. Henxeva blbbanesu Ajivikesa 

pi me kat^^ime viyapata bobamti ti, NlfamtbesQ 

pi me kate—ime viyapatS hobamti. Naaa»pa5amdeBu 

pi me kate—ime viyapa^ hobamti ti—pafivieitham 

pativisidtam teau teau te te mabamata. Dhamma- 

mahamata cu me etesn ceva viyapata^ savesu 
ca amnean p&aamdeBQ. Devaikaiiipiye Piyadaai laja 

hevam ihi : ete ca amne ca bahuki mukba 

daua^viaagaai viyapataaeg mama ceva devinam ca. 

Savaai ca me olodbaaasi te baha-vidheiia akalena 

tini taai tathayatanlni pa^. hida ceva diaiau 

ca. DbUkinam pi ca me bate, amninam ca devi- 
kumalanam—ime dana*visagesn viyapafa bohamti ti 

TEXT SANSKRITBED 

Devinampriyah PriyadarsJ evam aha: dbarma- 

mahamacrab api me te babu-vidhesu artheau 
anugcahikesQ vyap^tah, pravrajitanam caiva grbasehaoSm 
ca aarva-piraadesu api ca vySp^Sh. SamghSrtbe api 
may a kr tarn—ime v^^prtah bbavisyanti itL Evameva 
brahma&esu Ajivikesu apx mayi krtam—ime vyap^tah 
bbavUyanti itt, Nirgrantbesu api maya krtam— 
ime vyapttab bhavisyanti Naoa-parsadesu api maya 
krtam—ime vyipriah bbaviayanti iti—'prativieiatam 
prativisistam teso teau te te mahamStrah. Dharma- 
mahamatrab ca me etesn caiva v)^prCib, aarvesu ca 
aoyesu parsadesu. Devinimpriyab Priyadarsi raja evam 
aha : ete ca anye ca babukab mukbyab daDa>visarge 
vyaprtah, mama caiva devinam ca. Sarveso ca me 
avaredbanesu te babn^vidbena akarena tani tiai 
tustyayataaini pratiftbipayanti (?), iha caiva disasu ca. 
DSrakapam api ca maya k^tam, anyesSm ca devi* 
kumarSnam—ime daiia^visargesu vyaprtah bbavisyaoti iti 
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For the purpose of (promoting) noble deeds of Dharma 
and for the practice of Dharma, [Dharma-proclamations 
and Dhanna-rescripts were ordered by itie]. 

These indeed are the noble deeds of Dharma and the 
practice of Dharma, viz.—‘Thus will increase (the practice) 
by the people of these (virtues), viz.—compassion, charity, 
truthfulness, purity, gentleness and goodness'. 

The Beloved of the gods, King Priyadarsin, spoke thus: 

Whatever good deeds have been performed by me, those 
the people accept (and) those they also practise. 

Thcrcby has been promoted and will be promoted that 
which is respectfulness towards mother and father, that 
which is respectfulness towards elders, that which is deference 
to the aged, (and), that which is proper behaviour towards 
Brahmapas and ascetics, towards the poor and the 
unfortunate, (and) even towards slaves and servants. 

The Beloved of the gods, King Priyadarsin, spoke thus : 

And this progress of men in the Dharma has been promoted 
by both of these (two) means, (viz.) by Dharma regulations 
as well as by persuasion. 

But of these (two means), of little avail (have been) 
the Dharma regulations, (whereas) by persuasion indeed 
^has been effected) much more. 

Now, these are the Dharma regulations, (viz.) as 
it has been ordered by me—‘These various (animals) 
are inviolable.’ 

And many too (are the) other Dharma regulations that 
have been ordered by me. 

But it is by persuasion indeed, that men’s progress in 
the Dharma has been promoted to a much greater extent in 
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dliaximiipadSaathiyd dharamlnupatipatiye. Esa hi 
dhammapadue dhamma-patSpati ca—ya iyam^dayfi dSna 
sace socave madave sadbava ca lokasa hevam vadbisatl 
ti, Dcvanampiye Piyadasi laja bevam aba: yaoi hi 
kauici mamiya sadbao^ol kaCaai, tam loke anupatipamnet 
tam ca aQnvjdbiyamti. Tcxka vadhita ca, vadhisamti ca 
mita-pitisu susuaa ya# galwsu sasuaS y», vayo« 

mabllakanam anupatxpad y3» babbaaa-$ainaxieau kapana* 
valakeau ava dasa-bbatakcaa aasnpatipati ya. De^nampiya 
Piyadasi iSja hevam Sha : znunisinam cu ya 

iyam dhamma'Vadbi vadhita davehi yeva il^lehi^ 
dbamma-niyameaa ca, nxjbatiya^’ ca. Tata cu laha 

M dba]nma*Biyame, nijbatiya va bbuye. Dhamma- 
Biyame cu kbo eaa, ye me iyam kate^imSni 

ca imaBi jatlai'^ avadhlyaBi, Amtiaai pi co 

bahukaoi dbamma-Biyamaai yaui me kataai. Nijhati}^ 
va cu bbaye mmusanarn dbamma-vadbi vadhita 

TEXT SANSKklTlZED 

.(?).dbarmivadanartbay a dharmanupratipatCay e. Etat 

hi dbarmivadaiiam dharma>pratipattib ca, yaoi imatii 
—daya dSnam satyam aaucam mirdavarn aadhavaia ca 
lekasya evam vardbisyante id. Devamampriyah Priyadarai 
raja evam aha—‘yaui hi kaaicit may I sadhavaBi k^Sni, 
tlni lokab aBupratipaBnab, tiai ca anuvidadbati. TeBa 
vardhitah ca vardhieyaBte ca mata-pitrsu su^ruaa ya, 

gurnsu au^uai yS, vayc-mahallakSaam anapratipattlh 
y3» bribmaBa-sramaBeau krpa^-varSkesu yavat daaa* 
bh;;^akaB aampradpattib ya. Devaikimpriyah Priyadar^i 
rija evam aha: maBosya^m ca ya iyam dharma- 

v^ddbih vardhita dvhbhyam eva akirahhyJun—dbarma* 
BiyamcBa ca, nidhyatya ca. Tatra tn laghuk aab 

dharma-niyamab, nidhyatya eva bbuyafa. Dhanua>Biyamab 
ca khaln cfAfa, yat may 3 idam krtam—imaai ca 
imani jatiai avadbySai. Anye api ca babakib 

dharma*Blyamah ye maya krtab. Nidhyatya eva 
ta bbuyah manusyaBam dbarma-vrddhib vardhita 
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respect of non-injury to living beings (and) in respect of 
non-killing of animals. 

“Concerning this> the Beloved of the gods said : 

Wherever there are cither stone-pillars or stone-slabs, 
thereon ibis Dharma-rcscript is to be engraved, so that 
it may long endure. 

Now, for this purpose has this been engraved that it may 
last as long as (my) sons and great-grandsons (shall live 
and) as long as the moon and the sun (shall shine), and that 
men may practise (it) as instructed, 

By practising (it) thus, (happiness) in this and in the next 
(world) is indeed attained. 

This Dharma-rescript has been caused to be written by 
me (when) crowned twenty-seven years. 


1. Seep. 20. 

2. See p. 29i also for the Rajjukas in the next clause. 

3. Some think (hat the dharma~stomhhas refer to the stupas and caitytis 
erected by Aioka. 

4. For here, this Is perhaps better than ‘half. The maximum 
distance of a kroU being about 3 miles, wells and rest-houses at 
intervals of half a kroh would be too lavish a convenience. An 
Asokan kroia was probably a little over a mile. 

5. Noticeable In (his account of Asoka’s charitable activities is the 
absence of any reference to the hospitals of RE 2. 

6. See pp. 29 ff. 

7. Some would render the damaged word paCi.... as prclipadoyanii, 
*point out’, or as praixotdQyaniiy 'report*; and tust^oyateneni as '(suitable) 
objects or recipients (of charities)’. 

8. In Pataliputra, see p. 23. 
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avihii^iye bbatiaaiVy uiiJambhAye paaSitam. Etam 
d«v3&ainpiy« aba: dbaipma-libi ata atbi slli* 

tbambbSai V8> slli-phalakiDS va tata kataviyi, ena 
e«a cUa*tlutihe siya. Se ataye athaye iyam ka(e—pvta- 
papotUta caipdama^soliyike hotu tJ^ tatha ca anapatSpajamlu 
ti. Havam hi anupatipajamtam bidata*palata aJadbe 
hoti. Satavisati-vasabhisitena me iyam dhatuma-libi 
likhapipita ti. 


TEXt SANSKBmZED 

avihimsayai bbutanlm^ analambhaya prana&im. Etasmin 
Devasampriyah ilia: iyam dharma>1ipih yatra saati 
S4Ja«a(ambIiah vlt sila-phalaki&i va tatra kartavyS, 

yena esa cira-athitiki ayat. Tat etasmai arthaya iyazn 
(dbarma'Iipih) kfta—pautra-prfipautriki candxamali-aauryikt 

bhavatD itXf tatha ca (imam dharma>llpim jaaab) 

anupratipadyantam iti. Evam hi aanpratipadyamane (jane) 
aihatra-paratram Iraddham bhavati. Saptavjinlati> 
varsibhiaiktena maya iyam dharma-lipib Ukhita iti. 


See p. 16. 

10. These words a$ also those enclosed wiihin square brackets m the 
next clause, were probably lefi out by (he engraver, for otherwise 
what follows appears to be out of context 

11. The signihcance of the ending is not clear; it is taken 
by some as the equivalent of the Vedlc aominative plural in •asa^ 

12. Gf. p. 61, note 5. 

13. See p. 114, note 6 and p. 155, line 2. 

14. The clause ‘Concerning.....endure* was first written by the engraver 
at the very end of the edict, but by subsequent special marks he 
indicated its correct sequence as adopted here. 
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